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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The ship Tarolinta, Smith, from Liverpool, has ar- 
rived, having sailed on the 24th January, but br. ngs 
no papers. 

Cotton had declined 1-8d. and the market closed 
with a downward tendency. 

The money market, was in a very unsettled state, 
and consols had been on the decline. 

Corn had improved considerably. 

The young Prince of Wales was to be christened 
onthe 25th, and great preparations were making 
therefor. Five of the most splendid steamboats in 
England had been sent to the continent to brin 
over the kings of Prussia and Belgium to attend 
the christening. They arrived in Epgland on the 
24th ult. 

It was not expected that the tories would retain 
power over six months. 

Heavy gales were experienced by the Tarolinta on 
the 26th and 27th of January. 


Liverpool cotton market, Janu 15. The transac- 
tions this week in cotton have been rather limited, 
and the market generally has assumed a less active 
appearance, which, together with a more eager dis- 
position on the part of importers to sell, prices are 
scarcely supported, especially for the better qualities 
of new Uplands and Orleans, which in several in- 


' stances have been sold at 1-8 per Ib. decline. 


January 20. Our cotton market is very dull, and 
rices are ]1-Sd. per pound lower this week. There 
is a little more doing in Sea Islands, and prices are 
nominally without alteration, at 3d. to 'd. per pound 
advance on the last public sale of 24th cember. 
Brazils and Egyptains remain dull, but in prices no 
change to notice. 


LATER. 
The ship Futaw, Captain Rockett, arrived at New 


_ York on Sunday night from Liverpool, whence she 


sailed January 25th. She confirms all that the cap- 


_ tain of the Tarolinta said about the repairing and re- 


fitting of the steam ship Caledonia, and that she was 
| feady for sea on the 25th of January, and was adver- 


tised to leave on that day. 

It was the current report in Liverpool, that Lord 
Ashburton would leave England in the Caledonia.— 
Cotton had déclined, and was expected to go lower 
every day. 

The Eutaw brings 139 steerage passengers; and 3 


| passengers died on the passage, from some malignant 


disease, as it is supposed. 
When Captain Rockett died, there were over 30 
of the passengers lying dangerously sick below; and 


E those on deck looked more like dying than living 


persons. The disease that has attacked them, ap- 


_ pears to be a very singular one; the mate says that 


Some of them died in a few minutes after they were 
taken; they dropped down on the deck and died di- 
rectly, without any premonitory symptoms. 


[M. Y. Herald. 
FRANCE. 


The French corvette La Brilliante arrived at Pen- 
sacola from Vera Cruz on the 19th ult. The custo- 
Mary civilities were interchanged between thé offi- 
eers of the corvette, the U. S. naval officers on the 
Station and the civil authorities. 


‘Arrival of the Annistad Africans at Sierra Leone. Ac- 
“ounts have been received at Salem, that the barque 
Gentleman, arrived at Sierra Leone in January, hav- 
ing on board the Amistad Africans. 

Vou. Xil—Sre. 2, 


—_—— 





SOUTH AMERICA. : 
H. B. M. schooner Hornet, at Jamaica from Cha- 
, brings accounts of a great battle between the 
Bolivians under General Bolivian, and the Peruvians 


under General Gamara, which was won by the for- 
mer. 


The battle, it is said, lasted only 30 minutes, yet 
there were killed, wounded or taken’ prisoners, of 
the Peruvians, about 3,000 men, out of an army of 
4.000; while the loss of the Bolivians, in killed and 
wounded, was.only 150. The Bolivian force amount- 
ed to 7,000 men. During the action, the president 
of Peru, Gen. Gamarra, was shot. 


Gen, Gamarra, our readers may remember, had 
roceeded to Bolivia tosuppress a movement there in 
avor of Gen. Santa Cruz. 

[New York Amer. of March 10. 


The French brig Marabout, which was detained by 
the British corvette Rose, on suspicion of being about 
to engage in the slave trade was declared by the roy- 
al tribunal of Cayenne an unlawful prize, and the 
captors mulcted in damages to the amount of 250,000 
francs. 


Advices from Valparaiso to the 30th November, 
state that gen. Gamarra, president of Peru, had pen- 
etrated into the republic of Bolivia, in order to sup- 
press a movement there in favor of ex-president 
Santa Cruz. Gen. Bolivian, the acting president of 
Bolivia, therefore declared war against Peru, and, 
according to the last accounts, Gamarra would be 
compelled to retire. [W. Y. American. 


Cartuacena. H. M. B. Pilot, com. Ramsey, it 
will be seen by our shipping list, arrived here on Fri- 
day last, from Jamaica and Barbadoes. She brought 
some highly interesting news from Carthagena—no 
less than the capture and destruction of the Cartha- 
genian fleet by H. M. Brig Charybdis, lieut. M. 
DeCourcy, commander. We cannot find that the Pi. 
lot has brought a single newspaper giving the parti- 
culars of the action; we therefore are compelled to 
resort to oral information, though we have no doubt 
|of its correctness. The particulars, so far as we can 
ascertain, are, that a colonel Gregg, and some other 
British subjects, either for some real or imaginary 
offence, were incarcerated by the Carthagenian gov- 
ernment. ‘The colonel having applied to the British 
‘consul resident there, for protection, that functionary 
| interested himself on his behalf but his intercession 
‘proving unsuccessful, he communicated the particu- 
‘lars to lieut. DeCourcy, of H. M. B. Charybdis, then 
‘in the neighborhood: Lt. DeC. despatched an officer 
with a letter to the commodore of the sqtiadron, at 
anchor in the port demanding the release of col. Gregg 
and the other British subjects. This letter, because 
it was not written in Spanish, was treated with con- 
tempt, and the bearer with much hauteur. On the 
officer’s return to the Charybdis, and reporting these 
circumstances to his commander, lieut. DeC. imme- 
diately entered the port, and when proceeding to an 
anchorage, he was fired into by the commodore’s 
vesse]—a corvette—and the forestay of the Charybdis 
shot away. Lt. DeCourcy then took up a position, 
and however desperate such a proceeding may have 
appeared on his part, in so small vessel, against so 
apparently overwhelming a force; he did not overrate 
the bravery of his little band, for after a short fight 
the corvette surrendered—the commodore and twen- 
ty-five of his men having been killed. A brig and 
three schooners, that came to the assistance of the 
corvette, were attacked in turn by the Charybdis; in 
five minutes after the C. brought her guns to bear on 
the brig, she was sunk, and the schooners soon after 
surrendered ! 


The Charybdis, carries but 3 guns, one long one 
amidships, and two carronades, and her full eomple- 
ment of officers and men is but fifty-five. 


Whatever offence the Carthagenian government 
had received from colonel Gregg, (who it appears 
was shot immediately after lieut. Courcy’s applica- 
tion for his release was made) and the other British 
subjects whom they had imprisoned, and however in- 
formal the consul’s proceedings may prove to have 
been, nothing could justify the contemrp: offered to 
lieut: DeCourey’s application, by ‘the commodore, 
who, poor man, paid déarly for his temerity. We 
are told that lieut. DeCourcy intends to remain at 
Ca na, with his prizes till he hears from the ad- 








A miral on the subject of their capture, &c., 








We trust that It. DeC. will meet. that‘reward to 
which his bravery, in this instance; so well entitles 
him. 

The cause of the fight alluded to above, was that 
the brig Jane & Sarah, whilst lying at Sapote, in com- 
pany with the sloop Little William, was, on the 6th 
ultimo, ‘boarded by gen. Carmona’s squadron; both 
vessels plundered to a large amount of' goods and spe=: 
cie, crew imprisoned.and col. a three other 
passengers of the Jane and Sarah shot) =. 5: 

{ Bermuda Royal Gazette. 





- ON THE STEAM NAVIGATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





England is increasing in an extraordinary manner 
the means of communication with every part of the 
world. On March 20, 1840, a contract was entered 
into between the government and, Royal Mail Steam 
Navigation company, by which the latter engaged to 
organize a line of steam packets between England 
and the Gulf of Mexico. In less than20 months from 
the signing of the contract the running of these ves- 
sels has commenced. rey 


The conditions imposed on the company were that 
they should build 14 large steamers, each of 400:horse 
power, and capable of carrying the -heavy ‘artillery: 
now in use. All these vessels were to be completely 
found in every respect. From the timé thecompany 
should be prepared to commence the running of these 
vessels, they were to despatch, at equal intervals, 
twice in a month, a steamer which should first carry 
the mail to the island of Barbadoes, and from thence 
into the Gulf of Mexico; and the company were bound 
to take measures for the landing and receiving mails 
at all the different points at which they, were to touch, 
in an interval of not exceeding 22 days (except) in 
case of accident) from their arrival at Barbadoes to 
their departure from Samana, in the island.of Hayti, 
on their return to Eyrope. 


The government, on its part, engaged to pay to the 
company an annual sum of £240,000, payable, in. 
equal proportions, every quarter, , | 

Not twenty months have elapsed since this con- 
tract was signed and already eight of those stupen- 
dous vessels, ready for sea; have assembled at South- 
ampton, which is tobe their ‘point of departure. 
These vessels are said to be magnificent; and in the: 
trial to which they have been submitted have shown 
their amazing powers, none of ‘them: performing 
less than twelve knots an hour, and sited them ithe 
Clyde, 15. The remaining six vessels will be at 
Southampton by the 15th January. One. of ‘these. 
fine vessels started Jast week for: her voyage, and- 
will, be the first vessel that has. made the run be-: 
tween Europe and the Gulf of . Mexico by steam 
power alone. Others will follow in-regular-suecces- 
sion. 


This activity does honor to the directors of the 
company; but it is not only to the continent of Ame- 
rica that the English direct their-attention.. In the 
other hemisphere they evince no less strenuous efforts 
to unite their Indian possessions With England by 
means ofrapid and regular communications. The port 
of Bombay has become one of the most important points 
of the globe for steam navigation. Her steamers re- 
guiarly ply to the mouths of the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, and Suez, where: they . every 
month transport the correspondence from India, 
China and the Indian Archipe , carrying back.in 
‘exchange the correspondence of.: Europe with .Asia. ; 
The last courier which. came,by ‘that route was. the 
bearer of no less than 50,000 Jetters for Europe.— 
This is notall, The presidencies: of.,Galentta and 
Madras would also have their communication with 
the mother country, without. being .compelled. to, 

make use of the Bombay line; and. have, therefore, , 
established a separate. line.of steamers, which, from 
' Januar , will.run to Suez, touching at Ceylon, Mad- 
ras and Calcutta to take and carry passengers from 
,and to those different ports. _Four.steamers, of 500 
horse power each are already ready for this service, 
{In the meantime every exertion sajmabing of Bengal 


| for the extension of steam navigation or magoy 
| cent river Ganges; in a short time the-voyage from | 
Calcufta to Benares, which eost the parpryunaie Jac- 
1 be performed 
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Steam navigation Will short! establish” reg lan] 
the |" 


communication ‘between the different points 
magnificent empire which the genius of England has 
founded in the South sea; A steamer has already 
commenced running between Sydney, Port Philip 
and Van Diemen’s Land. It is announced that other 
vessels will soon arrive to form a rapid communica- 
tion with all those points by which England has at- 
tached the great’ continents of New Holland, Van 
Dieman’s Land; "Norfolk “Islands; and the island “of 
New Zealand. It.istalked of, and it is an idea which 
will be.eventually realised, of establishing a regular 
line of steam packets between Sydney and Ceylon, or 
Calcutta—that is.to'say, to place New Holland at a 
distance of from 70 to 80 days’ run from. Europe, 
whilst hitherto the voyage from the coast of Europe 
to that antipodean continent has seldom been less 
than from five to six months: 

When we witness such marvellous results as these 
of the genius of England, we cannot avoid making 
painful reflections’ as to our own country. Where 
are our transatlantic steam vessels! When will they 
be ready to Commence their voyages? Are the great 
sacrifices offered by the government in promotion of 
this affair to be for ever without result? It is scarce- 
ly credible, that the gratuitous gift of steamers, and 
the formal promise of an allowance of more than a 
million of francs annually, has not yet induced the 
people of Havre, our first port, and within fifty lea- 
gues of the capital to form a company for the service 
of the line to New York. [Journal des Debates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

Joseph G. Cogswell, of New York, to be secreta- 
ry to the legation of the United States at Madrid. 

Archibald Randall, judge of the United Statee for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

Alexander Hunter, marshal of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, (re-appointed. ) 

George J. S. Walker, attorney of the United States 
for the southern district of Alabama, in the place of 
George W. Gayle, whose commission has expired. 





ANOTHER McLEOD CASE. 

Considerable excitement prevailed among our citi- 
zens yesterday, in consequence of the arrest of J. 
Sheridan Hogan, one of her majesty’s Canadian sub- 
jects, on suspicion of having been one of the party 
who were engaged in the destruction of the Caroline. 
Hogan passed through this place, a few days since, 
on his way to Rochester, and on his return last Mon- 
day, information haying been received that he was 
engaged in the Sehlosser outrage, he was arrested, at 
alate hour in thesnight, and committed to jail for 
examination. Yesterday afternoon he was brought 
up before Justice;Leonard, with Lot Clark and H. 
Gardner, esqs. for counsel, district attorney Wood 
acting for the people—the court room being crowd- 
ed almost to suffocation with anxious spectators. A 
motion to discharge the prisoner; on the ground of 
informality in the warrant of arrest, was ably argu- 
ed till a late hour in the afternoon, when, the legali- 
ty of the warrant being sustained, the court adjourn- 
ed till to-day ot ten o’clock, A. M. 

Before the examination was resumed this morning, 
the prisoner was taken out of the hands of the ma- 
gistrate, and carried before judge Ransom, [a state 
judge,] by whom he awas set free, on the grownd of in- 
sufficiency of the warrant of arrest, notwithstanding 
there was sufficient evidence, as we are informed on 
the best of authority, to have detained him for trial, 
had it not been for the defect in the warrant. 

[Niagara (Lockport) Courier of 3d inst. 


TARIFF. 


The Savannah Georgian holds this language—Pro-| P 


tection. A state of feeling is growing up in the south 
upon this subject, very different from that existing 
ten years ago. It is natural that it should be so, when 
it is but too evident that our interests lead us to such 
a change. Free trade with all its beauties has brought 
with it few or no benefits, but rather a train of ca- 
lamities, and we find the whole south laboring under 
a complete prostration of prosperity. We do not 
hesitate now to say thet the cause may be found in 
the fact that we do not live sufficiently within our- 
selves. We donot encourage home manufacturers, and 
therefore task all out energies, and them jn vain, to 
pay for those things of which the main part could be 
produced amongst ourselves, 
Labor is misappliéd; we produce more of our sta- 
le than is wanted, and we have not yet learned to 
distribute our foree upon those objects which would 
ptove most profitable, To enable us to do this, it is 
necessary to erect some barrier to keep foreign coim- 
petition from interfering with us and rendéring our 


Fobtsifruitles by driving us from our own markets. 
This be \by protection... We shall then produce, 
and manufacture and consume our own preducts, and 
not be thrown entirely into idleness by the great glut 
of any one article, as is now the case. Cotton isa 
drug, and ata low price, and_till we can turn our 
ands to something else, we must continue to lan- 
guish. Even this article requires a protection, and 
our assertion last summer, that with the reduction of 
the “duty by the Compromise act to 20 per cent. the 
East Indies would meet us in our own market, is 
nearer being realized than we expected. 

The following extract from the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Charleston Courier, is the proof, 
and must wake up the south to her peculiar position. 
‘We learn that Jarge orders have been sent from Bos- 
ton and Salem to the East Indies for cotton, during the 
Jast month! The increasing products of cotton in the 
British East Indies will soon attract the attention of 
our southern producers, and a tariff of protection 
must be resorted to by them.” 

We suspect there may be some doubts as to those 
orders while cotton is so low at home, but the least 
advance in our prices, we are certain would bring 
Jarge imports from abroad, if in July next the com- 
promise act goes into operation and reduces the duty 
to 20 per cent., instead of three cents per pound. 


SHEEP—THEIR VALUE. . 

We copy the following article from the Western 
Shepherd, a pamphlet from the pen of George Flow- 
er, esq. a native of England, but who has resided in 
the west for the Jast 20 vears. He is one of the 
most intelligent citizens now living in the great west. 
When he eame to this country many years ago he 
brought letters to President Jefferson and resided 
with him for some time, and from that time to this, 
has associated with the most intellectual men in the 
republic. Hear what he says, upon the raising of 
wool, to the people of Illinois, of which state he is 
an inhabitant. The same remarks apply to the 
whole of our western states and territories. 

[ Phil. Sentinel. 

‘Wool has enriched every people that have grown 
it; and the nations that have established and protect- 
ed the manufacture of wool, have increased, in 
wealth and power, beyond all others. In 1831 the 
art of weaving woollen cloth was brought from Flan- 
ders into England, by John Kemp, to whom the king 





Secretaries—Col. Win. Davis, of Plymouth; Joseph 
Pratt, esq. of Carver. 

It was then voted that a committee of five be q 
peinted by the chair to report resolutions for the 
consideration of the meeting; and hon. G. W. Wes- 
ton of Duxbury, Col. William Davis. of Plymouth 
Willham James, esq. of Scituate, Dr. Winslow War. 


ren, of Plymouth. and Amasa Holmes, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, were ap 
ly reported, by Col. Davis, the following: 


inted. The committee subsequent. 


Whereas, the right of petitioning government for a 
redress of grievances is expressly guaranteed in the 
constitution of the United States, and is one which 
should ever be held sacred and inviolate by a free 


people; 


nd whereas, it is declared in the Declaration of 
Independence that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of the great ends for which 
it was instituted, ‘‘it is the right of the people to al- 
ter or abolish it, and institute a new government; 

And whereas, it is provided in the constitution of 
the United States that congress shal] have the power 
of proposing amendments to the constitution: 

Resolved, therefore, That the people have a right to 
ask congress to dissolve the union of these states, and 
that our venerable represeritative, John Qaincy Adams, 
in presenting to congress a. petition for..this..purpose 
from Haverhill, in this state, has proved his unyield- 
ing devotion to one of the fundamental principles of 
our government—the right of the people to be heard 
by their representatives—and that his bold, noble and 
triumphant defence of that right, amid insult, abuse, 
and obloquy, has given him new claims to the grati- 
tude and support of his constituents. 

Resolved, That fierce denunciations of Mr. Adams for 
presenting the petition from Haverhill, come with ill 
grace from those who have repeatedly and habitually 
threatened the dissolution of the union; and that there 
is no reason why it should be treason at the north, and 
not at the south, “‘to calculate its value.” 

Resolved, That the successive rules adopted by con- 
gress, denying the right of petition, commonly called 
gag-laws, are palpable violations of the constitution, 
and most dangerous in their tendency; and that the 
thanks of the people are due to Mr. Adams for the 
earnestness and vigor with which he has uniform- 
ly protested against these outrages upon their inalien- 
able rights. 

Resolved, That we are ardently and devotedly at- 





brilliant victories, so conspicuous in the reign of the 
third Edward, achieved by an enormous sacrifice of 
human life, and waste of national treasure, and ap- 
plauded by shouts of glory, were productive of trif- 
ling results compared with those which followed the 
introduction of the woollen manufactory by a small 
number of humble Flemings. This single art, wise- 
ly fostered by the government, has carried Great 
Britain to the highest pitch of wealth and power.— 
The woollen fabrics are the great staples of her com- 
merce, which she exchanges, to such great advan- 
tage, for the raw material of other countries. By 
the perfection and extent of this art, alone, she 
places all nations under tribute. The French have 


ture of wool. Genoa and Venice were long enrich- 
ed by its manufacture. The expenses of the royal 
family of Spain were long sustained by the revenue 
afforded by their fine woolled flocks. Shall this cer- 
tain and 4 eee universal source of wealth be longer 
neglected by us? What are our capacities for the 
growth of wool? What our situation for its manu- 
facture? The peculiar wealth of Illinois is found in 
her prairie lands—full fifteen millions of acres, is 
already cleared of timber and covered with rich and 
succulent grass. Every acre of this land would if 
timbered, cost at least ten doijlars to clear it. This 
grand expanse which, in timbered states, must be 
urchased at the cost of one hundred and fifty, mil- 
lions of dollars worth of labor, is, with us, by nature, 
prepared for tillage, and clothed with grass, inviting 
flocks and herds. A great portion of these prairies 
are dry and undulating; well suited for sheep. 





MEETING IN MR. ADAMS’ DISTRICT. 

A very large meeting of the people of Mr. Adams’ 
district was heJd at the Town Hall in Plymouth.— 
The house was filled to overflowing. The meeting 
was called to order by Col. John B. Thomas, of Ply- 
mouth. 

Hon. Isaac L. Hedge, of Plymouth, hon. Gersham B. 
Weston, of Duxbury, and Mr,. Eleazar Sherman, of 
Carver, were appointed a committee to report a list 
of officers for the meeting. The committee reported 
a3 follows: : 

For president—Hon. Seth Spregue, of Duxbury. 

Vice presidents—Dr. James Thateher, of Plymouth; 





Col. John T hemas, of Kingston; Dr..&mariak Preston, 
of Plymouth, 


acquired great wealth by the growth and manufac-. 


[Edward] granted his protection, and at the same | tached to the union; and that, in our deliberate opi- 
time invited over fullers and dyers. The great and | nion, the unwise course pursued by the south in de- 
inying the right of petition, suppressing the liberty of 
— and the press, violating the privileges of the 


post office, illegally seizing and imprisoning northern 
citizens, and in other aggressions of a similar na- 
ture, has done more to alienate the different sections 
of the country, to strengthen the ranks of abolition- 
ism, and to excite the fears of the north as to the in- 
fluences of their peculiar institutions, than all other 
causes combined. 

Resolved, Tivat we have no disposition to interfere 
with southern institutions, but seek only to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the privileges of the un- 
ion and of our rights under the constitution; and 
that experience fully shows that the security of every 
citizen in these rights and privileges is the only 
course that can preserve the quiet and harmony of the 
country. 

Resolved, That the north has nothing to hope from 
continued concessions to the demands of the south; 
that we heartily approve the stand taken in congress 
by Mr. dams in defence of northern interests and 
rights; and that, in all constitutional efforts which he 
may make to protect those rights and interests, we 
pledge him here, on the Rock of Plymouth, our sym- 
pathy and support. 

An animated and interesting debate upon the reso- 
lutions ensued, in which many participated. At one 
o’clock the convention adjourned, to meet again at 
two P. M. at the first church, where the debate was 
resumed. lt was then voted that the question upon 
the adoption of the resolutions be taken separate- 
ly on each resolution, and they were unanimously 
adopted. 

Voted, That these proceedings be transmitted to 
Mr. Adams and the other members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation in Congress, and be offered for pub- 
lication in the papers of this district. 

SETH SPRAGUE, President. 
James THATCHER, 
Joun Tuomas, Vice-Presidents. 
A. Preston, 
Wim. Davis, Secretaries. 
Jospru Pratt, 


[NOTE. ] 
The venerable appearance of the president and 


occasion. The president, whose head. is silvere 
with the frosts of more than.eighty winters, 18 a ve 





teran public servant, whose voice is ever heard with 


vice presidents added much to the interest of the: 
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respect. Of the vice presidents, Dr, Thatcher has 
: st completed his 88th year, and both he and Dr. 

reston were in active service in the revolutionary 
war. Col. Thomas, of Kingston, is a son of the 
Gen. Thomas who figured so largely in the fortifica- 
tion of Dorchester heights; and in the early part of 


our revolution Gen. T. died in Canada. The selec- 


An 


the occasion of sustaining their venerable represen- 





TRADE OF PITTSBURG WITH MEXICO. 
Our readers are perhaps not generally aware of 


the extent and character of the commercial transac- | 


“One of the Indians who recently came in at Fort 
Mellon led the troops of that phat a wild gose 
chase to the forks of the Withlacoochie, upon gain- 
ing which he suddenly disappeared amid the friendly 
shades of the palmetto, and, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
was “seen no more!” 

Major Plympton is still operating with the 2d in- 
fantry, in the Eriatscais east of the St. John’s. 
Lieutenant Murray, of the 2d infantry, who, for six 
days previous, had been scouting on the St. John’s, 
in open boats, touched at Fort Mellon on the 23d in- 
stant. Halleck Tustenuggee, it was thought, had 
crossed the river, and was in the scrub country bor- 
dering the Ocklawaha. 





tions which are carried on between the manufac- 


more particularly those of Santa Fe. Within a few | 
days, Messrs. Otero, Armego and Perea, Santa Fe’ 
traders, have been in Pittsburg receiving and paying 

for articles which they had ordered some time pre-, 


' yious. .We saw at the saddle and harness manufac-_ 


tory of Mr. R. H. Hartly, on Wood street, forty | 


_ packages containing sets of harness for one hundred | 
and seventy-two mules, all belonging to these Mexi-' 
~ can gentlemen, and Messrs. Cyrus Townsend & Co., 
of St. Clair street, have furnished and delivered to 


__ them twenty-six large wagons, suitable for the trade 


Y 
; 


: 









nterest of the: 


d. is silvered 
nters, is a ve~ 
or*heard with 


in which they are engaged.. The whole of these | 

goods were paid for in gold upon delivery, and the ; 
- sum of specie thus thrown into circulation among | 

us, must amount to upwards of $5,000,—no inconsi-' 
_ derable item in these hard times. These articles are 
shipped from this port by steamboats to. Fort Inde- 
" pendence, where the mules and other property be-. 
longing to these traders are at present stationed;— | 

_ there, all things are put into travelling trim, and then | 
‘“ho for the desert!’ A passage of from 50 to 70; 

cays, according to the weather and the state of the | 

roads, brings them to Santa Fe, where the articles of 
_ trade transported by their caravans, are disposed of, 
‘alsoas is a portion of their wagons, harness, &c., 
and then the caravan starts out upon a return trip. 
We had the pleasure of a few moments conversa- 
tion with one of these Spanish gentlemen on yester- 
day morning, and were somewhat struck with some 
of his remarks. He said first, that the caravans were 
always larger when they departed, and took away 
more goods than upon their return they brought with 
them; they brought specie to make up the balance. 

Our readers will see at a glance that a trade of this 

character must be profitable to the United States.— 

Again, manufactured articles, such as those which 
‘we have mentioned above, according to the opinion 
‘of these gentlemen, can be contracted for at a chea- 
per rate in Pittsburg than in any other place in the 
‘United States. In New York and other cities they 
» have made inquiries, and that this is actually the 
‘case, the fact that they made their contracts in Pitts- 
| burg, proves. 

__ Of the extent of the caravans which pass from 
‘this country to Santa Fe, our readers can form an 
pica when they learn that one of these traders has 

at the present time one hundred and eighty mules 
"belonging to himself, stationed at Fort Independence. 

‘in their passage through the desert they are obliged 
| to take with them all kinds of tools and stock necés- 
p “sary for making repairs, as a large part of the region 
pathrough which they pass is entirely unsettled. 

"| We consider this trade a matter of which our iron 
ow may justly be proud. She challenges compari- 
| 800 as to the quality of the articles which she manu- 
py factures, and the enterprizing character of her busi- 

gness men scatters them far and wide throughout the 
"‘he whole country. Such extensive manufacturing 
¢stablishments as those of Messrs. Townsend & Co., 
5end Mr. Hartley, are what gives our city abroad the 
| character to which she is justly entitled, of the Bir- 
F Mingham of America. [ Pittsburg Chronicle. 


FLORIDA. 

By the arrival yesterday of the United States 
steamer Col]. W. S. Harney, from Pilatka, we have 
Pi uigence from the seat of war up to the 26th 
Fwtimo. 

F Seven companies of the 3d artillery, under Major 
E Childs, arrived at New Smyrna on the 16th ultimo, 
and left for Pilatka on the 22d ultimo, in three divi- 
§*'°ns—Captain Vinton, with companies “A” and 
‘B,” in boats, via Tomoka and St. Augustine; Ma- 
Jor Childs, with companies “E,” “F,” and “J” by 
'e land route, via’ Volusia; and lieutenant Tomp- 
‘a8, Companies “K” and “H,” via Fort Kinsbury, 
(near Fort Mellon.) 
“4 portion of Lietitenant Tompkins’ command ar 
yd at Fort Mellon on’ the morning of the 24th. 
"© Indian signs had been disccvered east of the St. 
oin’s. "Phe Indian’ guide “attempted to make his 
“ape, and had been shot. Major Childs was ac- 
tpanied by Dr. Russell, and Captain Vinton by 





“sistant surgeon Simmons 


A company of dragoons, under Captain Kerr, and 
also one of infantry, had been ordered from the 
Caloosahatchee, and were expected daily at Fort 
Mellon, from whence they were to proceed by land 
to Pilatka. The 3d artillery were fast concentrat- 
ing at Pilatka, preparatory to a final removal from 
the swamps of Florida. 


We received by the Colone] Harney, the St. Au- 
gustine News and the Herald of Friday and Satur- 
day last. From the former we extract the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“Intelligence has been received here from Tampa 
Bay stating that Allgator had brought in Billy Bow- 
legs and 20 warriors, with their families, amounting 
in all to sixty-one. This is indeed cheering intelli- 
gence; and if Alligator succeeds in bringing in a 
few more such ‘squads,’ there will soon be an end to 
the war. 

‘Two companies of the 8th infantry have arrived 
at Fort Pierce, and will be actively employed in 
scouting the country in that vicinity. Col. Worth 


| has and will keep the troops under his command 


constantly on the alert, endeavoring to close this 
long protracted war. 

“The steamer William Gaston left hereon Wed- 
nesday last, for New Smyrna, with pack-horses and 
mules for several companies 3d artillery now scour- 
ing the country east of the St. John’s, previous to 
their departure from Florida. 

“The Gaston returned yesterday evening from 
New Smyrna, with a detachment of 3d artillery, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Fish. 

“Company ‘A,’ 8th infantry, Captain Gwynne, ar- 
rived in town on Monday last, and have taken quar- 
ters at St. Francis’s Barracks.” 
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Report or rHe Boston Cuamsper or Commerce, on 
THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
Great Bairary. 

In the early part of the year 1841, the chamber of 
commerce of this city received a communication 
from the hon. John Ruggles, then chairman of the 
committee on commerce in the United States senate, 
requesting information respecting the operation of 
the existing commercial arrangements with Great 
Britain. This communication was referred to a com- 
mittee of the chamber, and the following report was 
thereupon prepared, adopted by the board, forward- 
ed to Mr. Ruggles, and reported to the senate. 


As the same commercial arrangements exist at the 
present time, the information is just as valuable now 
as it was at the time the report was prepared. It is 
even more important now, as the whole country is 
wide awake to the protection of its domestic proper- 
ty and industry. [ Boston Atlas. 
At a special meeting of the “Boston Chamber of 

Commerce,” a letter from the hon. John Ruggles, 

of the United States senate, respecting the present 

commercial arrangements with Great Britain, was 
laid before it. The subject was referred toa com- 
mittee, and their report is as follows: 

The committee, to whom was referred the opera- 
tion of the present commercial arrangements with 
Great Britain, have attended to that subject, and re- 
spectfully state their views with regard to it. 


They think that it will be found injurious to’ the in- 
terests of our country; that its tendeney is to foster 
British navigation at. the expense..of..our.own; and 
that, in effect, it has done this to a deplorable extent. 

The arrangement allows the imposition, without 
limitation, of duties on our produce imported into the 
British colonies from the United States, and that they 
may vary in different colonies; that, when imported 
into any cojony, such goods may be naturalized, or 
considered as productions of that colony, and’ trans- 
ported to any other free of duty; that goods may. be 
transported from one colony or province to another, 
only by British vessels; that American vessels may 
bring ft the colonies or provinges nothing but the 
products of the United States. 

To avail herself of the advantages which such an 


arrangement offered, England itimediately imposed | 


a 


heavy, and, in some instances, prohibitory duties on 
our products when imported into. the West Indies 
from the United States, and admitted the same arti- 
cles free of duty when imported circuitously through 
the provinces. ’ 
Such are the benefits to British navigation from 
the arrangement, that, as your committee are in- 
formed, Americans have become owners of British 


vessels to a very considerable extent, in order to 
avail themselves of them. 


Before adducing the statistical facts which your 
committee think abundantly support their assertion, 
they will state some of the modes in which the ar- 
rangement is now made subservient to the interests 
of British ship owners. 


Articles of our produce, to a very large amount, 
are daily ordered to be shipped to the British pro- 
vinces; they are sent in British vessels, nominally 
landed and naturalized, and sent directly to the West 
Indian colonies; the vicinity of a number of ports in 
the provinces where this can be effected, (within two 
days’ sail from Boston), renders this almost equiva- 
lent toa direct voyage from our ports to the West 
Indies; and it is one in which American vessels can- 
not cia Ve As may readily be suppose’. every 
facility is given in such ports of naturalization. 


There is another mode, in which the arrangement 
favors British shipping, deserving.of particular at- 
tention. British vessels proceed to our southern 
ports: if freights to Europe be obtained, they take 
them; if not, they take a cargo of yellow pine lum- 
ber, return to the provinees, naturalize the cargo, 
and earry it to England. The duty on this article 
thus carried, is so much less than on its direct im- 
portation from the United States, as entirely to pre- 
ciude its being carried in American vessels. This is 
done to,a considerable extent; and your committee 
suggest, that, if such a discrimination of duty, on an 
article notoriously not produced in the British pro- 
vinces, he consistent with the existing arrangement, 
they can see no reason why a similar duty may not 
be applied to our other staples, so as to throw the 
whole carrying trade between the United States and 
Great Britain into the hands of our commercial com- 
petitors, 


Again, with regard to flour: this article is admitted 
into the provinces, from the United States, free of 
duty: The amount thus imported by sea is immense, 
but insignificant in comparison with that carried into’ 
the t poe ne over the frontiers. The duty, in Eng- 
land, on flour from the provinces, is five shillings per 
quarter for the highest rate, and may be as low as 
sixpence per quarter. On the same article, import- 
ed directly from the United States, the duty ranges 
from a shilling per quarter to twenty-five shillings 
and eightpence; the rate of duty depends on the 
price in England, and is usually about twenty shill- 
ings per quarter, or four times greater than the duty 
on flour from the provinces. Here is a vast field for 
the employment of British vessels, to the exclusion 


of our own, in the transportation of our own pro. 
ducts. 


There is another mode in which the arrangement 
favors British shipping, in the creation of what has 
been called the triangular voyage. Formerly, Brit- 
ish vessels engaged in the colonial trade went to the 
colonies in ballast, or but partially laden; they often 
remained there a long time for the preparation of 
their cargoes, with which they returned to England. 
Now, they take full freights to the United States: 
thence, full or partial freights to the West Indies; 
and thence, full freights to England. Or, they pro- 
ceed with freights from England to the West indies; 
whence, in afew days, they arrive at our southern 

orts, where they obtain full freights for Europe. 
ritish vessels thus employed have a decided advan- 


tage over us, even in the direct freights to and from 
our own ports. 


The gradual extinetion of our direct trade with 
the British West Indies seenis an inevitable result of 
the arrangement; the discrimination’ of duties on ar- 
ticles imported there direetly from the United States, 
and on the same articles when imported circuitously 
through the provinces, will eventually turn the whole 
course of trade in that direction. The duty on flour 
from. the United States is five shillings; and on beef 
and pork, more. than twenty shillings per barrel; on 
lumber, it is twenty-eight shillings; and on shingles, 
more than three dollars per thousand. All these ar- 
ticles. from the provinces are admitted free of this 
duty; of course, most of them are imported. circui- 
tously. And not only so; but the first freight to the 
provinces, from the United States; is in British ves- 
sels, in consequence of the facilities enjoyed by the: 
atthe ports of naturalization. for transportation to 
the West Indies. In 1824, 1825, and 1826, the Ame- 
rican tonnage which entered our ports, direct from 





the British West Indies, was 292,700 tons; in 1837, 
1838, and 1839, it had diminished to 125,800 tons, 
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If such be the state of our direct trade, we have 
not much to console us_in the comparative increase 
ef British tonnage and our wn, in the whole of the 
colonial and provincial tradh The British tonnage 
cleared from our ports for the colonies and provinces 
in 1824, 1825, 1826, was 51,800 tons; the Ame- 
rican tonnage was 477,100 tons. In 1837, 1838, and 
1839, the clearance of British tonnage, as above, was 
1,235,500 tons, and of American but 1,126,000 tons; 
the increase’ of British tonnage in our ports, during 
this whole period, being about ten times greater than 
that of otr own. © * y 

In addition to our own vicious legislation, our com- 
petitors have other advantages over us. The ex- 
pense.of building vessels in the provinces is less, by 
about one-third; than that of building ours; and they 
are likewise manned and equipped more cheaply. It 
is true, that from their manifest inferiority, they do 
not command the same rates of freights as our own, 
but their influence is powerful for evil against us. 

' As the source whence the DANY» our right arm in 
foreign contest—must draw its whole strength, it has 
ever been our avowed policy to encourage our navi- 
gation; its importance may well entitle it not merely 
to a fair field, but.to.especial favor. Even a fair field 
is now denied to us, Many and great advantages are, 
by this arrangement, given to our most active compe- 
titors; and the annexed table, prepared from official 
returns, shows to want a fearful extent they have 
availed themselves of them. 
Table of American and British tonnage cleared from the 
several of the United Siates, for foreign ports, 
from 1824 to 1839, inclusive. 


Year. American tonnage. British tonnage. 
1824 919,300 69,300 
1825 960,000 61,900 
“7826 953,000 65,700 
1827 980,500 94,800 
1828 897,400 105,600 
1829 944,800 87,800 
1830 971,800 89,800 
1831 972,500 211,300 
1832 974,900 284,900 
1833 1,142,200 377,200 
1834 1,134,000 458,200 
1835 1,400,500 523,400 
1836 1,315,500 538,900 
1837 1,266,600 536,490 
1838 . 1,408,800 586,900 
1839 1,477,000 491,500 


The sudden and great increase of British tonnage 
subsequently to 1830, when the arrangement went 
‘into operation, cannot fail to be remarked. In six 
years, from 1824 to 1830, its increase was less than 
twenty per cent; in the ensuing six years, from 1830 
to 1836, it was six hundred per cent. The whole 
increase of American tonnage engaged in foreign 
trade from 1824 to 1839 has been but fifty-two per 
cent. whilst that of British tonnage, in our own ports, 
has been more than four hundred and forty-seven per 
cent. in the same period. 

Your committeedeemed an estimate of the amount 
of the freights of American vessels in the foreign 
trade, now so jeoparded, not irrelevant to the pur- 

for which they were appointed, they according- 

y submit such a one, from which it appears that the 
amount of these froights, earned by 667,200 tons of 
shipping thus engaged, is more than thirty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars annually; and, moreover, that there 
are 1,418,000 tons of American shipping engaged in 
in the coastwise trade, whose earnings must very 
much exceed that amount, 

W. J. LORING, 

WILLIAM WARD, 

PHILO 8S. SHELTON, 

NATHAN RICE, committee. 

Boston, February 9, 1841. 

Ata special meeting of the ‘“‘Boston Chamber of 
Commerce,” February 9, 1841, the above report was 
submitted; and thereu it was voted that it be ac- 
cepted, and forwarded to the hon. John Ruggles, with | 
# request that he would lay it before the senate of 
the United States. , 

A true copy from the recerds. 

Attest: G. M. THACHER, 
secretary, B. C. C. 


Estimate of amount of freight earned by American vessels, 
The cotton freights aré assumed as the basis of cal- 
culation. From New Orleans, Mobile, and their 
vicinity, 1,500 pounds per registered ton is a low 
average of the quantity which freighting vessels 
will carry. From South Carolina and Georgia, 
the quantity is‘considerably less; but the amount 
exported thence is*much smaller, The average of 
the whole foreign cotton freights from southern 
may be safely stated at 1,400 pounds per re- 





for foreign countries in 1839, was 1,478,000 ‘tons: 
On the above basis, their outward freights wouid 
have been, with primage, a fraction over per 
registered ton, or $33,255,000 
The freights of t »vacco, rice and other 
exports from the south, are graduated 
by that of cotton. Southern exports 
produce a large part of cur freights; 
and in so far as they are in question, 
the above estimate is but little liable 
to error. But this rate is too high 
for our foreign freights from the north- 
ern and middle states. It may be re- 
marked, however, that, as it is calcu- 
lated on the registered tonnage, and 
as our vessels usually carry fifty per 
cent. more than this, it is, in fact, less 
than fifteen dollars per ton of goods 
actually carried. But this, also, is too 
high an estimate for the average of 
these freights, including, as they do, 
those to the provinces and to the 
West Indies. The Jarge deduction 
of one-third of the whole above estimated 
amount of outward freight from the 
United States would probably reduce 
the estimate for the whole of the fo- 
reign freights from the northern and 
middle states to less than eight dollars 
per ton, and would seem to preclude 
the possibility of an over-estimate. 
Deduct, then, one-third 11,085,000 


$22,170,000 





Add homeward freights, estimated at 
six dollars per ton of carrying capa- 
city 13,302,000 


35,472,000 





In this are included the freights from 

Europe, South America, and the East 

Indies, ranging from ten dollars to 

twenty-five dollars per ton, and form- 

ing a large part of the whole. 

Add the freights earned by American 
vessels not included in the above e«- 
timate; such «s those from Cuba, the 
West Indies, South America, and 
the East Indies, to Europe, and from 
Europe to those places; from port to 
port in Europe, and from port to 
port in the East Indies and else- 
where. The rates for these are ge- 
nerally double of that we have as- 
sumed, and. the aggregate amount is 
very great. A small partof this may 
be considered as included in the 
above estimate for the whole out- 
ward clearance, as vessels to Cuba 
and the East Indies do not usually 
carry full cargoes; but, allowing for 
this, the amount to be added from this 
source cannot be over estimated at 

Making the, amount of freight earned 
by American vessels in the foreign 
trade only, per annum, $38,072,000 


The tonnage producing this vast amount is deno- 
minated ‘‘registered tonnage;” in 1839, it amounted 
to 834,000 tons. Of this whole amount, however, a 
large part is engaged in the coasting trade; a very 
large number of registered vessels are permanently 
thus engaged inthe regular lines to and from the 
southern ports. Perhaps nearly as many more are 
transiently employed in freighting in the same man-, 
ner. It would not, probably, be too high an estimate | 
to state the average amount of registered tonnage, 
thus engaged at one-fifth of the whole amount or: 
166,800 tons, leaving the amount of tonnage engaged 
in the foreign trade at 667,200 tons. The enrolled 
and licensed tonnage is 1,262,000 tons; adding to 
this the 166,800 tons above mentioned, we have 
1,428,800 tons engaged in the coasting trade. We 
have estimated the annual earnings of 667,200 tons 
engaged in the foriegn trade at more than thirty- 
eight millions of dollars. It cannot be doubted that 
the earnings of more than double of that amount of 
tonnage engaged in the coasting trade must mich 
exceed that sum. 


2,600,000 
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CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 











From the Manchester (England) Guardian. 
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very. great neglect and mismanagement on almoct 
every point connected with their operations. It woyjq 
seem as if the directors of the East, India Compan 

had thought it was quite enough to send them to J, 
dia, and that all further care about them was quite 
unnecessary; for, on their arrival in that country, they 
found that no direction respecting them had beep 
given; and they were absolutely losing their time fy, 
two or three months, until instructions could be re. 
ceived from the government. Then instead of lettj,. 
them survey the country, and choose the situation 
and soil which appeared best adapted to the culture 
of cotton, when instructions were received, the 

were taken at once to Broach, and there placed unde; 
the direction of a gentleman who felt no interest j, 
the matter, but who took upon him to choose soil anq 
situation for them. He allotted them what was con. 
sidered very good cotton land—that is, land of 
strong and tenacious quality, exceedingly well adapt. 
ed for the growth of the native cotton, but which 
former experiments had shown to be very unfavora- 
ble to the American plant, which hes a large tap 
root, and thrives as badly in the stiff black soi) jp 
which. the native cotton is grown, as carrots would 
thrive in a stiff clay in thiscountry. Asa matter of 
course, their crop of upland cotton has failed, with 
the exception of a very small patch which they had 
planted on a piece of light sandy soil, which the tap 
roots of the cotton were able to peneiraie, and on 
which the planis were exceedingly luxuriant, and 
covered with large pods of cott..... From the strong 
black soil, it was not supposed that they would be 
able to pick a pound per acre of good cotton. So far, 


therefore, the cultivation of American cotton in Up- 4 


per India has made no progress; nor do we imagine 
that it is very likely todoso hereafter. From all we 
have read upon the subject of Indian cotton cultiva- 


tion, it seems to us that the best chance of success is | 


to be found in a careful and discriminating growth of 


native varieties, and a careful gathering and cleaning | 
of the produce. This was one of the objects towards [| 


which the attention of the American planters was to 
be directed; but, hitherto, we find very little has been 
done. At the date of the latest advices from Broach 


(the 24th of November), they were putting up agin- [ 


house for ginning native cotton; but, owing to the 
great number of obstacles necessarily experienced in 
such a country as India, they made very slow pro 
gress with their work; and it was feared that the 
growing crop would be entirely over before their 
gins were ready. Up to the date mentioned, no sat- 
isfactory experiments had been made as to the capa- 
bility of the native cotton to stand ginning. Some 
trials were about to be made with a hand-gin, which, 
one would suppose ought to have been the first step 
taken, before incurring a large expense in erecting 
machinery, which may prove useless. On the whole, 
we fear the prospect of receiving any large supply of 
superior cotton from India is not at present very flat: 
tering. In order to overcome the difficulties present- 
ed by the habits of the people, and by other causes, 
great energy and perseverance on the part of the 
agents of the Indian government, entrusted with the 
control of the experiments is absolutely necessary; 
and those qualities cannot be expected from parties 
who do not feel a strong interest in their success.— 
Hitherto, we believe, the government agents have 
lent but a cold and indifferent aid to the experiments, 
and it is, therefore, to be feared, that, unless the mat- 
ter should be put into other hands, there does not 
seem to be much chance of any good result from ex 
periments from which so much was expected. 
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REPORT OF THE LOSS OF THE U. & 
SHIP PEACOCK. ja 

OFFICIAL. 


U.S. ship Vincennes, bay of San Francisco. 
Upper Californie, October 31, 1841. 
To the honorable secretary of the navy: 

Sir: Ihave now to report, what I have expected 
long since might occur to one of us, from the dange- 
rous nature of the service committed to the squad 
ron under my commerd, the loss of the U. States 
ship Peacock on the 18th of July, on the bar of the 
Columbia river, in attempting to enter it, agreeably 
to my orders to Captain Hudson, in pursuance of 10 
structions from the department. 


The Peacock, as I had the honor to inform you !" 
my letter dated November 10, 1840, was ordered 1 
leaye Oahu on the 2d December last, and after 3 
arduous and dangerous cruise of 228 days (of whic’ 
only 22 were passed in port) to the Phoenix, Samoar, 





Since the publication of the letter on this subject, 


the Indian government, we have learnt, through the 
medium of letters received by the last overland mail 





gistered ton. The average rate of freight may be 
stated at three farthi 


that the efforts of the American planters who went 


addressed by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to} 


Ellice, and Kingsmill groups of islands, as far to the 
westward as the Piscadores, thence northerly throug 

‘a range of shoals and islands (heretofore said to ex 
| ist) to the Sandwich islands, where, after taking 
on board a supply of water 


per pound. The American tonnage which cleared failed. Indeed, so far as we can learn, there has been ' the 17th ef July, the day previous to the accident. 


and provisions, she pr 
, or one and a half cent, to the westerly side of India have so far entirely | ceeded for Columbia river, off which she arrived oD 
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could be relied on, to. enable us to encounter the dif- 


_ These directions were apparently drawn up with 
' care, although there existed in my mind some doubt, 


g little value, and particularly so in this case, as my 
| experience, from a recent survey of the bar, has 
since proved. 
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ter which we had light and baffling winds from S. by 


_  £.toS. W. made Cape — 


| eastward; and weather a little cloudy. Soon after 


_ far to the southward, wore ship, and run a short dis- 
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-.ng for entering the Columbia, 
Captain —— of the ship ——, at Oahu, who had 
‘ st arrived there from the Columbia, and I was as- 
sured they could be pepenien on, A recent chart 
also “accompanied the directions, which was consi- 
deredcorrect.. . 
| was gratified in being able to- obtain the informa- 


tion, and furnished copies to each of the vessels of 


the squadron, lacing much confidence in them, hav- 
ing been unable to obtain any information which 


ficulties and well known dangers which exist there. 


from their giving only magnetic bearings, generally of 


To these, must be imputed the loss of the Peacock, 
which Captain Hudson implicitly followed and held 
* in his hand at the time he made the attempt to cross 
the bar, as appears by his report hereafter copied. I 
- gm well satisfied that such was the case, from the 
fact of Captain Varney, master of the American brig 
Thomas Perkins, having run over the same part of 


only 9 feet of water, he entered without accident. 
The following is a copy of Captain Hudson’s re- 
port to me of the loss of the ship: 
“On the morning of the 17th of July, we obtained 
soundings in 190 fathoms off the Columbia river, af- 


intment same after- 
noon, and through the might had light airs and calms, 
- accompanied with a dense fog. On the morning of 
the 18th, between 7 and 8, the fog cleared off, and 
we had a light breeze from the southward and east- 
ward with pleasant weather. Cape Disappointment 
insight ahead, distant 9 miles. Until meridian we 
_ had light southerly breezes. At 9, got a cast of the 
lead and found 40 fathoms water; at 10, 15 obtained 
soundings in 14 -fathoms, and wore ship off shore. 
Atll wore again and stood in. At meridian the 

_ wind came out moderately from the southward and 


| meridian, being off the entrance through the reef, 
_ called all hands to work the ship into port—had a 
lieutenant looking out on the foretopsail yard, and 
_ myself on the forecastle, and occasionally in the 
_ fore-rigging—stood in, according to my directions, 
through the channel or passage, until we brought 
Cape Disappointment to bear N. E. 1-4 E. by com- 
pass, and was leading up toit to bring Cheenook 
— to bear E. N. E. when we discovered the sea 
reaking ahead of us. Believing myself rather too 


_ tance until clear of the breakers, and where the pass- 
| ge appeared smooth and clear of break, both from 
below and aloft, when we again stood in, and in less 
than5 minutes the ship touched. The helm was 
" immediately put alee, and every effort made to bring 
_ her by the wind, aud haul off, but thump after thump, 
and the heave of the sea, forced her on end, and 
| tendered her unmanageable; every sail was immedi- 
ately furled. Stream-cable and anchor got ready 
p for running out; Ist cutter hoisted out, launch ready, 
2nd Lieut. Emmons sent to sound in various direc- 
“ons about the ship in one of the waist-boats. The 
ind had now got to the N. and W. and was gradu- 
“4ily increasing, accompanied with haze and fog, and 
“the ebb tide meeting the ocean swell, producing, in 
4 lew moments, a dangerous combing sea, which 
‘flove the Ist cutter, (with 2 careful hands in her, 
"2nd moored with lines to play her from the fore and 


»*"t parts of the ship) and rendered her perfectly use- 
css. It was with great difficulty and hazard Lieut. 
‘mons got alongside after sounding, and his boat 


maken on board, 


| “The ship was now lifting and striking heavily, 
And the sea had been too furious to venture the launch 
» over the side to meet a like fate with the cutter; in- 
~w,. no boat could have lived about the ship. Had 
.'€ pumps rigged,sent the royal and top gallant 
ards, masts and rigging on deck, and every thing of 
went out of the tops, to save our lower masts from 
| ching over the side. Finding that the ship was 
ning water fast, divided the watches ingangs | 
ati) © pumps, and kept them going from that time 
Wyland! boats left the ship. Had the guns buoyed 
. Caving overboard; gota pendant tackle on the 
Wy aor, arm, and swung the larboard bower clear of 
“ om as she was now quartering to. the sea, 
eo pet body lifting with every surge, coming down 
evily, and the ship with all forging on end. 
os in hopes, by this process, to bring her head 
* 4, and have her strike fore and aft.on her keel; 
= ‘Too tiller now broke off some six or eight inches 





























Captain Hudson was furnished by me with direc- 
which [I obtained of 


§ | stream anchor from the stern tokeep her from being 


ar before sunset, when the remaining men, the 


tific gentlemen and officers, with the purser’s books 
and accounts, the chronometers, and all the boats, 


hands have been saved, although they have lost every 
thing but what they stood in. 


still and calm, and I had hoped the ship might hold 
together until morning and we should yet obtain 


gone, and the rudder thrashing about violently with 
every sea, unable to escape through the rudder-port, 
and acting, when its head brought upon the bottom, 
as a lever or pry upon the transom and stern frame, 
until it finally ground its way out; commenced heav- 
ing out shot over the stern, starting the water in the 
hold, &c. AsI anticipated,the sea hove her stern 
around, and the force of her striking was sensibly. 
diminished. ; 

“At low water we had but nine feet of water un- 
jder the main chains, and the larboard bower nearly 
ahead of the ship, with 45 fathoms of chain out. We 
had the stoppers and lanyards several times carried 
away by the heave of the sea. At 8, 45 P. M. part- 
ed the chain, when the ship was again hove nearly 
broadside to the sea, and striking very heavily; the 
starboard anchor was now let go, and the chain 
checked gradually, while the sea was heaving her aft 
body round; in this process she made some very heavy 
thumps, and when she had got a head to the sea, we 
had twenty-five fathoms of chain out ahead, and the 
ship again striking fore and aft on her keel which 
sensibly lessened the force of the shocks to which 
she was exposed. 


“At 11. 30 P. M. it was high water; sea somewhat 
abated, ship still striking, and occasionally with a 
very heavy thump. As the ebb tide made, let go the 


thrown broadside to the sea, anticipating, as the tide 
runs out with great force, we should again be subject 
to the heavy combing sea. At 1, A. M., the sea was 
rapidly increasing, and at 2, ship striking very heavi- 
ly, the seas occasionally combing in over the larboard 
bulwarks and flooded the spar-deck. The water was 
now knee deep on the gun-deck, pimongs the pumps 
had been kept incessantly going, and the water was 
gaining so fast on us as to be over the shot lockers in 
the hold; knocked off the lower ceiling boards of the 
spar-deck bulwarks to free the deck of water, and 
tarpaulined the hatchways. The ship at this time 
striking so heavily that I had little hopes of her hold- 
ing together till daylight, and should have cut away 
the masts to ease her, but that would have left us 
without the means of getting out our boats should the 
occasion offer. At7, A. M., of the 19th, the first 
opportunity that occurred when a boat could be ven- 
tured over the side or reach the shore, Lieut. Perry 
was despatched with the charts, papers, and every 
thing connected with the surveys of the present cruise, 
and purser Speiden with his books and accounts.— 
Had the launch and three boats hoisted out, some 
trifling provisions put in the former, and all the boats 
of the ship successively filled with the crew, officers 
and scientific gentlemen; the marines only taking 
their arms and accoutrements, and no one allowed to 
take any clothing but what pa stood in, to prevent 
the lumbering and swamping of the boats. Three or 
four of the boats succeeded in making a second trip, 
after which it became impossible from the violence 
of the sea and the force of the current for a boat to 
get off or live any where near the ship. 

“The crews and officers in charge of the boats de- 
serve all praise for their perseverance in again endea- 
voring to réscue us at the hazard of their own lives, 
(we were painful witnesses at the time of one of the 
boats being swamped and capsized in the attempt,) 
and they only gave up the effort and returned to the 
shore, when we run our ensign union upon the stump 
of the mizen mast. 

‘After the boats left us in the morning we had 
been compelled, from the dreadful rolling and thump- 
ing of the ship, the water having reached about eigh- 
teen inches above the berth-deck, to cut away the 
masts, hoping she would hold together long enough 


soon after daylight for that purpose, but the spar-deck 
and most of her upper works were strewn to the 
winds and the waves, and all that was to be seen of 
the poor Peacock, that had carried us safely through 
so many hazards for the last three years, was the cap 
of pee bowsprit, and very soon after, that disap- 
peared. 

“I cannot sufficiently express my approbation of 
the conduct. of the officers and men, on this painful 
occasion. They have continued to the last strictly 
to yorscm their duties and carry out my orders, and [ 
fee] great pleasure in recommending them, through 
you as commander of the expedition, to the honora- 
ble the secretary of the navy.” 

W. L. HUDSON,” 

On learning the loss of the Peacock, I called for 
reports relative to the same from all the ward-room 
officers, which concur in the above statement of facts, 
and bear testimony of the coolness, presence of mind, 
unremitted exertion and noble example evinced by 
the commander, to whose efforts are to be attributed 
the safety of ail his officers and crew, and of the or- 
der and promptitude with which every thing was-ex~ 
ecuted, and the discipline that prevailed throughout 
the whole event; so much so, that in the language of 
one, it appeared as if the ordinary duties were being 
carried on, and that few were aware of their perilous 
situation. 

Captain Hudson was the last person to leave the 
wreck, and on his landing at Baker’s bay, he was re- 
ceived with three hearty cheers from his officers and 
crew. 

Although the expedition has met with the loss of 
the ship, yet I am happy to say that all the charts, 
notes of survey, and journa)s of her late arduous and 
interesting cruise have been preserved; and I feel 
well satisfied that, although the ship has been wreck- 
ed, if any exertions could have ‘succeeded in saving 
her, theirs would have done so; and that the conduct 
of her commander, officers and crew on this occasion 
will redound to the credit of the service in which 
they were engaged. 

I have the honor to be, sir, most réspectfully your 
obedient servant, 
CHARLES WILKES, Com. U. S. Exploring Exp. 














CURRENCY REPORT. 


REPORT OF MR. DAVIS OF KENTUCKY. 
Report TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, BY 
Mr. Davis, oF KENTUCKY, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE EXCHEQUER PLAN, NON-CONCURRING IN THE 
REPORT OF THE MAJORITY. 

[ Ordered to be printed along with the majority’s report.] 
The undersigned, a member of the select commit- 
tee to which was referred the report of the secreta-. 
ry of the treasury, accompanied by the draught of a 
bill ‘‘amendatory of the several acts establishing the 
treasury department,” begs Jeave to report: That he 
has given an attentive consideration to this measure, 
and will now proceed to state some of his reflections 
upon its general structure; and. then, in order, upon 
its commercial, fiscal and politieal.aspects and ten- 
dencies. In presenting his summary, he will regard 
this project, not as a device created and intended to 
endure but for the day, but what it professes to be, a 
system of permanent policy; and he will end r to 
trace its operations and results, not merely for the 
present, but for the indefinite future. 

He will premise that his attenti ar- 
rested by this preliminary reason of the report, urging 
upon congress the measure: 

‘The people have a right to require that what is 
to be done should be done without further delay, in 








to save those of us who remained on board, although 
such hope was any thing but flattering. 

“The boats again came off between 4 and 5 in the 
afternoon, but could not venture near the ship until 
atswain, captain, purser’s steward, and lieutenant 
Walker, were released from peril, and soon after 
dark, after a pull of about four miles, reached the 
encampment of our companions in misfortune at Ba- 
ker’s bay, where we found brush huts erected, fires 
burning, and the gentlemen of the methodist mission, 
Messrs. Frost and Kone, and Mr. Birnie, agent of the 
hon. Hudson Bay Co., from Fort George, with provi- 
sions for our relief. All that have been saved from 
the ship are the charts made during the cruise, the 
work of the surveys, some few journals of the scien- 


with the exception of the first cutter. 
‘I feel thankful to a merciful Providence that all 


“Through the nighton which we landed, it was 








‘m the rudder head; rudder-braces and pintals something from her. All the boaté were despatched 


jected. 


order that they might accommodate themselves to the 
pores of the government, whatever that policy may . 
,” &e. 

This language, from an executive department to 
the immediate representatives of the people, upon an 
important subject of legislation, struck the .under-. 
signed as being inappropriate and arrogant. He 
thought it was unquestionably due to the people that 
both the executive and.eongress. should, in. the first 
instance, and as a paramount duty, consult ‘the. in- 
dustry and bysiness,” the interests and the. wishes, 
of the people, and make their official action confor-. 
mable; and that the executive and.dts departments 
would be quite as we!l employed in the performance. 
of their duties, as in framing for congress a hypothe- 
tical reproof. - 
Neither was he inattentive to the fact that the re- - 
port admits this measure to be an experiment, and 
one, too, which may probably fail in producing a 
most important result, for which it. was in part pro-. 
"he draughtsman tells us: 

‘It is not intended to say that the proposed measure 
will of itself be able to arrest the progress of the 
great evil of excessive bank issues, or that govern- 
ment may not be obliged hereafter to adopt other 





measures. On the contrary, a8 already suggested, it 
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is apprehended that these evils may yet imperatively’ 
call for other remedies.” 

It struck the undersigned as surpassingly stran 
that a ey of the memLers of the cabinet sHould’ 
have stood for years before the country, expressing | 
their perfect confidence, in the strongest language, 
that there was another measure, well known and lon 
tried, which would answer the country in every of its 
present exigencies, afid that they Should have given 
their concurrence to a complicated experiment, which 
they admit will have but partial success, and against 
every principle of which some of them were com- 
mitted by abet as forcible as human reason ¢an 
assume. What “other remedies” are intended to be 
brought ee ‘these patriot statesmen, to eke 
out the confessed defects of this one, they have 
not informed us. Some time since they declared 
themselves emphatically against any more experi- 
ments: now, they are for an untried and unknown se- 
riés of them. 

‘The bill from the treasury proposes to create ‘‘a 
board to be called the exchequer of the U. States,” 
to be composed of the secretary of the treasury, the 
treasurer, and three commissioners to be appointed 
by the president, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate; and it empowers the board of exche- 
quer to establish agencies of officers in such of the 
cities or towns of the states and territories of the 
United States as it may judge expedient, not exceed- 
ing two in any state or territory, and also where con- 
gress may by Jaw require the same to be establish- 
ed. Such officers and agents as mats by the board 
of exchequer, be thought necessary for the manage- 
ment of such agencies and the transaction of their 
business, shall be appointed by the secretary of the 
treasury, on the recommendation of the board of ex- 
chequer. The commissioners of the board to be re- 
movable by the president, and the officers of the 
agencies by the secretary, for enumerated causes, 
No agency. established in a state is, contrary to any 
law which such state may enact, to receive any other 
deposites than those of the United States, or make 
or sell drafis, or purchase bills, other than such as 
shall be necessary in the collection, transfer, and 
disbursement of the. public funds; and im any state 
where it may not be deemed expedient to establish 
an office or agency of the said board, it may select 
any specie-paying bank to perforin the functions of 
an agency, except to receive deposites, or to pur- 
chase or sell bills or drafts, on account of the board 
of exchequer. . Such is the general skeleton of the 
system. 


In this country, where all have an equal and per- 
fect right to take part in publjic affairs, the mass of 
the peop!s always have been, and will continue to be, 
separated into antagonist political parties. The presi- 


dent, for the time, is generally the head of one of them; ' 


and if, from accident or inadvertence, a man who 
does occupy such position should be elevated to the 
presidency, he will desecrate his station by bestow- 
ing office and emolument with a view to build upa 
party for himself. In the one case, executive ap- 
pointments would be made to enlarge and secure the 
continuance of personal power: in the other, that of 
party. In both, qualifications, honesty and fidelity 
to the country, are subordinate considerations, which 
would be generally overlooked for partisan efficiency, 
and an unreflecting, blind obedience to the mandates 
of party. It is. reasonably certain that, in filling this 
commission, ihe president would choose men, not for 
their experience and skill in the management of 
great fiscal and monetary concerns, not for unbend- 
ing integrity, devotion to the public weal, not for any 

eculiar fitness for the place, but would be governed 

y, to him, the important considerations, of personal 
and party adhesion, of a disposition to justify indis- 
criminately the course of his administration, and of 
ability to contribute to the augmentation of his clique 
and power. Adventurers, ever ready to prefer place 
and emolument to principle and the public weal, 
would be clothed with the most extensive and com- 
plicated powers ever yet created by statutory au- 
thority; and for the proper fulfilment of which, they 
would stand disqualified by all their previous studies, 
pursuits, habits, and associations. — When was a pro- 
fessed politician ever given the immediate control 
and management of large and intricate money con- 
cerns, that blunders, loss or defalcation did not ensue? 
Allthe inferior officers are to be made by the crea- 
tures of ‘the president, men who hold their official 
existence but. by the breath of his nostrils, and of 
approved feaity to him. He and his confidential 
advisers would overlook and direct these appoint- 
ments; and they would be made upon the unsafe, 
the misehievous principles of party tactics. The 
subordinate agents would affiliate well with the com- 
missioners of the ‘exchequer board;” but less intel- 
ligence and greater profligacy would indicate that 


of clothing-the commissioners and inferior officers 
with some seeming independence, by an enumeration 
of the causes for which they may be removed; but a 
slight examination will demonstrate that this promise 
is altogether illusory. 

ny jurists maintain that the president is invest- 
ed, by the constitution, with a general, unrestricted 
power to remove all officers whose tenure is not de- 
clared by that instrument to be during good behavi- 
or; and, if this he true, congress cannot circumscribe 
itsexercise. But admit that the legislative authority 
can regulate and limit this power of removal, and 
can do it indefinitely. If the purpose of elevating 
these officers, from a slavish subordination to the ar- 
bitrary will of the president, to the exercise of their 
own free discretion and judgment, was in,good faith 
entertained by the administration which proposes 
this measure, why was not the concurrence of the se- 
nate, at Jeast, made preliminary to their eviction 
from office? But in the case of the commissioners, 
the power of removal is given to the president alone: 
and upon the secretary of the treasury is conferred 
the power of removing the officers of the agencies— 
each being required to communicate to the senate 
his reasons, in every case, for its exercise. Here is 
an apparent (division of this power, but in truth the 
whole is concentrated in the president, since the se- 
cretary is his organ—a man holding place and exer- 
cising power merely by his sufferance. But, not- 
withstanding reasons for removals are to be given, 
yet before, and indeed whether any ever be rendered 
or not, the expulsion from office, and perhaps of the 
most capable and faithful men, is completed, and too, 
probably, by the oppressive and corrupt will of the 
president or his secretary. What sort of restriction 
is this upon the abuse of power? The secretary of 
the treasury was entrusted. by law, with a discretion 
to remove the public deposites from the late bank of 
the United States for cause. The then president re- 
quired the incumbent to make the removal: but being 
a virtuous and independent man, and knowing that 
the Jaw had placed him under the guidance of his 
own judgment and his own sense of duty, he refused 
obedience, because, in his opinion, there was no suf- 
ficient reason for the removal. He was ejected from 
his office by the president, and one more supple was 
selected and inducted into it, to do the deed. By 
this chosen agent an act of the most flagitious injus- 
tice and tyranny was perpetrated: and yet this secre- 
tary stood forth before the congress with his reasons; 
but they were such as beseemed him and the occa- 
sion. What sort of panoply is to be thrown around 
the officers of this exchequer board, to protect them 
against the aggressions cf a partisan and proscribing 
president and secretary? They are to be removable 
only “for physical inability, incompetency, or neglect 
or violation of duty.”” What is incompetency? What 
is neglect or violation of duty? Vague enough, and 
all to be made specific by the will of the president. 
Just such terms were used, ai the time, to justify the 
removal of the deposites from the bank. To be so 
honest and patriotic as to expose the malversations 
of his associates in the promotion of party purposes, 
would assuredly be incompetency; not to prostitute 
official influence for the same end, would be a neg- 
lect of duty; and its grossest violation would be, any 
act, or even expression, against the wickedness and 
tyranny of party rule. Yet, under the general and 
loose law laid down to define executive discretion, 
many other pretexts might be assigned for the sacri- 
fice of the most faithful and able officers, when such 
were the true motives. 


But, in the arrangement of this measure, one of its 
most important features is the establishment of agen- 
cies of the board in the states, with the power not 
only to transact the appropriate business of the pub- 
lic treasury, but also to receive private deposites, to 
give certificates therefor, to purchase domestic bills 
of exchange, and to sell drafts upon the board or any 
of its agencies. These latter functions, which per- 
tain peculiarly to ordinary banking, are to be in ac- 


the proposed bill when it shall have been passed by 
congress, until any state in which an agency may 
have been established shal], by its law, lay an inter- 
dict upon such agency. ‘So soon as the supervisory 
power of the state, thus to be put into action, and ac- 
knowledged to be paramount, is applied, those bank- 
ing transactions cease wholly; unless, indeed, they 
may in part be permitted to continue by the puissant 
state legislature. One legislature may only prohibit 
the issuing of certificates for private deposites, on the 
ground of unwillingness to tolerate this mode of mak- 
ing acurrency. Another will forbid deposites by in- 
dividuals, in order to prevent them from being min- 
gled in the same operations with the public money. 
A third is largely a creditor state, and thinking the 
purchase of domestic bills by the excheqner would 





they were in the descending scale of trust and autho- 
rity. It is true that, in this scheme, there is a show 





add to the facilities of her citizens in collecting their 
distant debts, she will permit the agencies within her 


tive and complete operation, under the authority of }- 


limits to retain that faculty. © The fourth state deems 
it impolitic or unconstitutional for the agency to 
transact any of this business, except to make sale of 
exchequer drafts; whilst the fifth repudiates those 
powers wholly. Where would be the symmetry and 
concord of such a system? Would this not present a 
state of things anomalous, dangerous and unconstity- 
tional? A most important law of congress is, for 
years, in the continuous process of execution: then 
one state Jegislature repeals one part of it, a seconda 
different part, and so their various and discrepant ac- 
tion proceeds. After a while, succeeding legislatures 
repeal or modify the acts of their predecessors, and 
thus restore, in whole or part, the law of congress, 
What a monstrous conception is the principle that 
would Jead to such a state of things! Except in those 
cases where the concurrence of the state is express] 
required by the federal constitution, the laws of the 
United States derive all their authority from congress; 
and it is absurd to say that any degree of efficacy can 
be imparted, any ground of controversy can be re- 
moved, or any doubts cleared up, by auxiliary state 
legislation, much less by a forbearance of such legis- 
lation, If the converse were true, what an incong- 
ruous system of government we should have? A 
central legislature and twenty-six separate legisla- 
tures, having a concurrent jurisdiction, and each an 
independent and often conflicting action; and the mu- 
tual legislation of congress and of one or more of the 
states, creating a governmental power, and render- 
ing that constitutional and valid inter partes, which 
was before unconstitutional and void. A most irregu- 
Jar and absurd mode of amending the constitution 
this! But, to sustain our position, we will quote an 
authority who, for deep learning as a constitutional 
Jawyer, ability and soundness as a statesman, truth 
and force in the presentation of principles, and per- 
Spicuity and power of argumentation, has heretofore 
been generally held to have no superior. We mean 
the present secretary of state. When the bill to re- 
charter the Jate bank of the United States was before 
congress; Mr. Moore moved an amendment: “first, 
thatno branch should be established in any state 
without the assent of the state; and, second, that any 
branch shall be liable to taxation in the state, as the 
state banks are, or in proportion as other property is 
taxed.” Mr. Webster strenuously and triumphantly 
resisted the adoption by the senate of this amend- 
ment; and, in the course of his argument, he said 
most justly: 

‘‘For my own part, I look upon the two parts of the 
amendment as substantially of the same character. 
Each, in my opinion, confers a power upon the 
States to expe] the bank at their pleasure; in other 
words, entirely to defeat the operations, and destroy 
the capacity for usefulness of the whole bank.’ — 
‘The constitution. gives to congress the right to lay 
duties and imposts, and it prohibits the exercise of 
any such power by the states.” ‘But will any man 
say that congress could now authorise the states to 
Jay and collect imposts, under any restrictions or |i- 
mitations whatever? No one will pretend it. That 
would be to make a new partition of power between 
this government and the state governments. Mr. Ma- 
dison has very correctly observed that the consent of 
the states cannot confer a new power upon congress, eX- 
cept in those cases specially provided in the constitu- 
tion. This is very true; and it is equally true that 
the states cannot obtain a new power by the consent of 
congress.”” ‘These reasons, sir, lead me to think that 
if, for purposes connected with the beneficent ad- 
ministration of the government, we deem it neces- 
sary to continue this corporation, we are not at li- 
pberty to repeal any protection or any immunity with 
which the constitution surrounds it. We cannot give 
a law of the United States less than its constitutional ef- 
fect. The constitution says that every such law pass- 
ed in pursuance of the constitution shall be para- 
mount to any state law. We cannot enact that it shall 
not be so; for that would be to repeal, so far, the 
constitution.” 


According to these principles, so clearly and truly 
stated by Mr. Webster, if congress have authority to 
establish the agencies, not only their existence, but 
every gies and attribute with which they may be 
clothed, are derived exclusively from that source; 
and we cannot empower any state legislature to re- 
peal, suppress, or limit any of the functions of the 
agency, because this ‘‘would be to make a new par- 
tition of power between this government and the 
state governments” and would be “to repeal so far 
the constitution.” Is it not strange that the provi- 
sion under consideration should come here with such 
sanctions as it has, and yet expressly recognise the 
pte of any state legislature to modify and partial- 
y annul a constitutional institution created by con- 
gress, so as to arrest forever some of its most im- 

rtant capacities whilst they ate in full operation’ 
This would be a bold and fearful innovation—the 
first great move to reduce the government to the old 
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articles. of confederation, but not the last. In the 
conclusion of this short but ponents speech on what 
was presented as a twofold amendment, but mem- 
bers being in substance one and identical, and in- 
volving the power of congress to establish a bank 
within a state, and so treated by Mr. Webster, he 
says: 

LWe seem to be making the last struggle for the 
authority of congress to interfere at all. with the ac- 
tual currency of the county, J shall never agree to 
surrender that perig ak would as soon yield up 
the coinage power itself; nor do I think there would 
be a much greater danger, nor a much clearer de- 

rture from constitutional principle, in consenting 
to such surrender, than.in acquiescing in what 1s now 
proposed,” 

Let congress pass the section now animadverted 
upon, and in form, at least, this momentous surrender 
will have been fully made. That it would have, prac- 
tical effect, practically at least, cannot be doubted. 
Jt is not a matter entitled to much consideration, 
but still it is a palpable fact that these capacities 
of the agencies of the exchequer to receive. indivi- 
dual deposites, and to issue certificates therefor, 
and to sell checks and buy bills, is in direct conflic- 
tion with the doctrines of both the veto messages of 
the president at the last session of congress. In 
each of those papers he says his opinion has uni- 
formly been proclaimed to be against the exercise 
“of the power of congress to create a national bank 
to operate per se over the union.” And now, after 
long and solemn deliberation, it is proposed by him, 
with the concurrence of his “‘constitutional advisers,” 
tocreate a government bank possessing those or- 
dinary banking powers, with the additional ons of 
issuing a paper circulation, to be exercised vy the 
principal bank and its agencies, and operating ‘in 
full efficacy per se all over the union. A recoghition 
of the prepesterous principle that the power of a 
state legislature to repeal a law of congress may or 
may not, by its option, be made practically to operate 
on this measure, does not in any degree affect the 
position assumed. This powerof repeal may never 
be exercised; it will not be attempted until the exche- 
quer board, with its agencies, has gone into effect; 
and as, during the intervening period, there would be 
no legislation but that of congréss upon the subject, 
and the system would nevertheless be in complete 

operation, it results necessarily that it must operate 
per se. The president thus yields that all the essen- 
tial powers and functions which have ever been claim- 


ed for a national bank may be enforced by act of con- 
gress. 


Although the executive has heretofore put forth 
the notion that a banking corporation may be char- 
tered by congress and become operative in a state by 
its concurring legislation, and until then that its func- 
tions would be suspended like the coffin of Mahomet, 
it would probably not be just to some members of his 
cabinet to attribute any such opinion to them. Neith- 
er would we be altogether authorized in assuming 
that he and his ‘constitutional advisers” were of opin- 
ion tha! this fallacy might be presumed, and would 
thus be in potential operation in relation to this mea- 
sure until the state legislatures should have passed 
laws repealing the act of congress. Such a presump- 
tion would violate all the probabilities of such a vari- 
ous state of the case, arrayed by the president in his 
first veto message, to impugn, what he alleged to be, 
its recognition against truth in relation to another 
measure, that a becoming respect for his consistency 
would force us to reject all thought that he relied upon 
any such aid to perfect the “lame and impotent” 
authority of congress. 

But there is a prohibition to purchase bills of ex- 
change, drawn and payable in the same state or ter- 
ritory, and also unless the places of drawing and pay- 
ment should be — miles apart. This struck the un- 
dersigned as calculated to subserve no wise purpose, 
but as being singular and unreasonable, if not whim- 
sical. The drawer of a bill might reside in the city 
of New York or Philadelphia, and the payer in Rule 
falo or Pittsburg; and yet bills. between those points 
might aid commerce among the states as much us any 
such paper of the same amount between persons of 
different states, and living — mites apart. The idea 
of excluding the purchase of all bills, except what 
Will contribute to the assistance of national com- 
merce, and then to identify them, by prescribing 
miles and furlongs tobe between the drawer aud pays 
cr, though original, is certainly entitled to very little 
Tespect. ‘What is to be this distance that shall give 
national charaeter to a bill of exchange, and which 
shall entitle the holder to have his paper discounted 
in this ‘national monopoly of brokerage”? Shall the 
same rule be adopted for all the States, for Delaware 
and Virginia, for Rhode Island and N. York? Unless 
it should be made solow as, taken in connexion with 
the whole device, to be ludicrous, it would prevent 
this means of exchange not only between important 


commercial points in. the same state, but between 
those of contiguous states. 

In this connexion may be considered the authority 
of the board to appoint any specie-paying bank to 
perform the duties appertaining to the goverment 
and the treasury, in any state in which it may be 
deemed inexpedient to establish an agency. The 
board. may change these banks at pleasure. . It will 
be the interest of the state banks to have the govern- 
ment deposites, and there will be keen competition 
for them. The prostitution of their business and in- 
fluence to promote the projects and. interests of the 
faction which may happen to have the possession of 
the government, will be the price which will be re- 
gunned, and which will be paid for these deposites.— 

ecent experience has taught this truth. This in- 
dication of state banks, too, for such purposes, is, in 

art, an exercise of the power to create such an agent 
in the states without their consent. It would only 
differ in mode from the case where the agent should 
be incorporated by a Jaw of congress; but both would, 
in its way, be a creation of an agency by federal au- 
thority, and that ought to be preferred which would 
allow to congress exelusive. jurisdiction. But the 
point of view most generally interesting, in which 
this measure presents: itself, is, the influence which 
it is expected to exert over matters connected with 
the commercial interests of the country, and especi- 
ally the currency.. The proper office of currency is 
not to create or even to excite business by the arti- 
ficial stimulus of redundancy. Instead of operating 
as a cause, it ought to be merely an agent of com- 
merce, the healthy condition of which wil! only al- 
low such increase of the circulating medium as shal] 
correspond with its natural growth and development. 
Steadiness in the value and in the quantum of cur- 
rency, subject to this modification, 1s essential .to the 
permanent prosperity of any country. In the United 
States the increase of population is about four per 
cent. per annum in every period of twenty-five years, 
and the natural and permanent growth of all business 
and commerce may be assumed to be at about the 
same or a less rate.* Theré were on the Ist day of 
January, 1811, eighty-nine banks in existence, with 
$52,601,601 of capital, 428,100,000 of circulation, 
and $15,400,000 of specie, and our population was 
then about 7,529,406. In 1816 there were 246 banks, 
with a captital of $89,822,422, having a circulation 
of $68,000,000, and $19,000,000 of specie. The re- 
gular and proper increase of bank circulation for the 
intervening period of five years, upon the principle 
assumed, would have been $5,620,000; but it was in 
fact the enormous amount of $39,900,000, being an in- 
crease of above one hundred and thirty-nine per cent. 
upon the whole amount. This vast accession to the 
paper medium followed immediately the expiration 
of the charter of the first Bank of the United States. 
In 1816 the second bank was chartered; and in 1820, 
though the banks had increased to 308, and their ca- 
pital to $137,110,611, their circulation had fallen 
back to the sum of $44,863,344, and yet their specie 
had been augmented $820,240. If events had been 
left to their natural course, the increased business of 
the country would have brought up the bank issues 
in 1820 to $37,216,000, and the restrictive and salu- 
tary influence of the United States bank co-operating 
with the inevitable reaction, would have reduced 
them to within a few millions of that amount. In 
1830 the banks numbered 330, with a capital of 
$145,192,268, having a circulation of $61,323,889, 
and 622,114,917 of specie. It has been shown that 
the proper quantum of this circulation in 1820, in or- 
der to keep pace with the growth of business, was 
$37,216,000, and the augmentation upon that amount 
up to the year 1830, would have produced the sum 
of $52,102,400 instead of 461,323,889, as the amount 
of this medium demanded by the then wants of the 
country. Such is the proneness of the paper system 
to excess in our country, where there are so many 
separate and independent authorities emitting this 
currency, that the influence of the U. States banks, 
in its most successful operation, could not prevent 
some degree of plethora in it. Yet from these facts 
it may be fairly deduced, that, under the auspices of 
a bank of the United States, the business and circu- 
lating medium of the country were in a sound state 
in the year 1811; that, in consequence of that insti- 
tution being permitted to go out of existence, they 
became exceedingly disordered in the course of the 
ensuing five years; that, at the end of this period, 
another bank of the United States was incorporated, 
and brought back the currency and trade of the coun- 
try toa sound and healthy state, which, under the 
same safe control, continued for ten years longer in 
as great a degree perhaps as is attainable. Then 
commenced the implacable and exterminating war 





*The increase of the export and import trade may form 
‘ ° . ; » 
a better ertterion. and this docs not excees 2 per cent. per 





annum. Indeed, the increase of business: generally re- 
quires but little more than increased aciivity of circulation. 


| their business. 
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| which that extraordinary man (President Jackson) 
waged against this institution... It soon became ap- 
parent that his all-powerful popularity, and his ob- 
durate spirit of, hostility to the bank would triumph, 
and that it mustfall. It was then it began. to loss its 
potency in regulating the monetary concerns of the 
country, and the consequences resulting from the ex- 
piration and non-renewalof its charter in fact com- 
menced. The state legislatures were stimulated by 
the party then in power to incorporate more banks, 
and those institutions to.an enormous expansion of 
In 1837 the number of, state banks 
had run up to six hundred and thirty-four, their capi- 
tal to $290,;772,091, their circulation to $149,185,890, 
their specie to $37,915,340, and their loans and dis- 
counts from $200,451,214 in 1830, to $525,115,702;. 
when the natural and safe increase:of business would 
have required an addition to the circulation of only 

20,840,960, making an aggregate of $72,943,360, or 
ess than fifty per cent. of its actual. amount. The 
total bank accommodations. at the same time should 
have been but $280,631,699. It:is. thus shown that 
in the year 1837 the redundance of bank circulation 
amounted to $76,242,530; and of bank accommoda- 
tion to $244,484,103. Is it strange that all interests, 
all business, all prices became bloated and unreal ex- 
citements; that a wild and uncaiculating spirit of 
speculation seized upon the whole country, and bore 
it with resistless force towards general ruin? This 
incalculable amount of mischief was all produced by 
the series of hostile acts of an infuriated and resist- 
less executive against the United States bank, and its 
ultimate overthrow by him, aided by the concur- 
rence of the legislative branch of the government; by 
the destructive spirit of rivalry and thirst for its bu- 
siness and popularity to which the state banks were 
stimulated) by the same powers; and by the deep in- 
undation of their paper with which they were requir- 
ed to flood the country, as one item in the price they 
were to pay for the public deposites. It was thus 
the state banks were corrupted by the government, 
to the violation ef all the principles of prudent bank- 
ing, that the country might be excited to a seeming 
but most delusive increase of prosperity, in order to 
keep the people passive until the consummation of 
the destruction of the best moneyed institution, which 
ever blessed any country. Natural reaction and bit- 
ter experience have caused the commencement of a 
slow, but most painful reform. Nevertheless, on the 
Sth day of January, 1840, there were in circulation 
$106,968,5572 of paper; and the bank accommoda- 
tion then amounted to $462,896,523: when the re- 
gular growth of business would have required but 
$72,943,360 of circulation, and $280,634,099 of ac- 
commodation—being an excess in the first of about 
fifty, and the second of sixty-five per cent. Since 
that time, some of the banks have contracted, and 
others have expanded; so that the existing state of 
things is probably about as it then was. These facts 
may be safely assumed to exist; that there is a large 
redundance in the paper medium and in bank accom- 
modation; that the banks, in about three-fourths of 
the states, have suspended specie payments, many 
having but small metallic basis, and but few an ade- 
quate one; that their circulation is greatly fluctuating 
and deeply vitious, being in some instances at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. or more, and ranging general- 
ly between five and twenty; that all these disturbing 
causes have acted with disastrous effect upon the 
productive industry and general consumption of the 
entire country; that all business is paralyzed, confi- 
dence is Jost, Jabor is without its proper reward, and 
men know not what calculations to make for the fu- 
ture. The remedy for these great evils is not alto- 
gether with the government; but it might and ought 
to contribute largely toward it—to the reclamation 
of the country, without violent change, but gra- 
dually to a state of health and prosperity. Let us 
examine the aptitudes of the exchequer board and 
its agencies for this great work. 


It proposes to receive upon deposite the gold and sil- 





ver bullion of individuals, and to issue to the deposi- 
tor a certificate, for which one-half per cent. may be 
charged. _ It is toggsue treasury notes not exceeding 
fifteen millions of dollars, unless a greater amount 
should be authorised by law, which shall be redeem- 
ed on demand, in gold or silver, at the place of issue, 
and be receivable in payment of all government dues. 
There is also a provision that the board and each 
agency shall, at all times, so limit their issues that the 
gold and silver on hand shall be equal to one-third 
the amount of such issues outstanding; that they may 
draw drafts upon each other, and sell them for a pre- 
mium not exceeding two per cent,; and, finally, that 
they may purchase at the same rate domestic bills 
without any limitation as to amount. 

Suppose the exchequer board should go into opera- 








tion, and so far succeed that the circulation which it 
'might emit would be of par value, which is by no 
‘means conceded, what accommodation and relief 
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would it: afford #6 thé country generally? The dis-) 
bursements of the government, and the receipts of the 

public revenue at a few of our great importing cities, 

would concentrate along the seaboard a sarge amount 
of these treasury notés. «Boston, New York and Phi- 
ladelphia being our principal marts of foreign goods, 
from whence every part of the union receives supplies, 

the large balances that ate perpetually accruing in 
favor of those cities would be, to-a considerable ex- 
tent dise inthis medium. These causes would 
enable a few te ergross the whole issues of the 
exchequer board; ‘and: leave the rest of the country 
without any: benefit from them as a circulating me- 
dium... Mr. Webster © nts this view with great 
clearness; in a ¢h'in which he resisted the estab- 

lishment of such a'project, when suggested by Mr. 

Calhoun. Hear him: 

“If his plan could prevail, he would have the duties 
collected either in specie or in a government paper 
to be issued from the treasury, He would reject all 
bank notes whatever. If the gentleman, sir, fears 
centralization, I am astonished that he does not see 
centralizatio# in all its terrors in this very proposition 
of his own: Pray allow: me to ask, sir, where will 
the government y in the course of its issve and 
circulation, nat »centre? To what point will it 
tend? Certainly, most certainly, to the greatest 
points of collection and expenditure: to the very heart 
of the metropolitan city, wherever that city may be. 

This is as inevitable as the fall of water, or the re- 
sults-of attraction. If two-thirds of the duties be col- 
lected in New York, it will follow of course that 
two-thirds of any government paper, received for du- 
ties, will be there received; arc it will be more va- 
luable there)than elsewhere.” 


The spirit of prophecy could not have spoken with 
moretruth. Ever sinee the first emission of treasury 
notes, in 1837, to the present time, their flow to New 
York has been caused by laws as steady and resistless 
as those which regulate the gulf stream: and so true 
is this fact that, at this moment, there is hardly any 
delay between their issue and appearance at the cus- 
tom-house in that city: This circulation is so'exclu- 
sively of a custom-house nature that, | have under- 
stood, a treasury note is never seen in circulation in 
the interior states. If the representatives of a few 
districts in which: large sums of public money are 
expended, or into which heavy importations of dutia- 
ble articles are made, were so unenlightened or unpa- 
triotic as to be guided solely by the consideration 
of dollars and cents for the benefit of their immediate 
constituents, they might give their support to this 
measure: But it has 'transcendently more important 
bearin Its ‘safety as a depository of the revenues, 
its political tendéncies, its results in enlarging the 
scope and! increasing: the vigor and danger of execu- 
tive inflaence, in corrupting the government in all its 
branches and the public morals, in sapping our insti- 
tutions: andiendangering public liberty, ought to be 
looked to; and well looked to, before any person 
pledges himself to this important measure. 

* But. there is yet another reason, of greater force, 
why these treasury notes, even if they should main- 
tain par. value, would give no general relief as a cur- 
rency. In three-fourths of the states the circulation 
is- considerably below. par; and when two media are 
put in. cireulation: together, the one of par value 
and the other under, and yet greatly the larger, the 
latter will certainly displace the former. Mr. Web- 
ster thus puts this principle in an unafiswerable point 
of View: ' 

“The: evil is net.to be remedied by introducing a 
new paper cireulation; there could be no such thing, 
he showed by a variety of illustrations, as two media 


in circulation, the one credited and the. other discre-/ 


dited. . The result is, that the sound coin disappears, 
is- hoarded up, because more valuable than that of 
the same nominal value, which was in general circu- 
lation.”:2 4 , 

So long as the treasury notes continued to be of. 
the.greater value, the larger circulation of the state 
bee would inevitably exclude them. That they 
would be hoarded, and bought and sold as merchan- 
dise, is proved by all experience. 

Another established truth in banking and currency 
is, that no paper medium can be kept at par value 
uniess it be redeémable in gold and silver at the op- 
tidn of the holder. Mr. Webster says: 

“Whenever batik notes are not convertible into 
gold and silver at the will of the holder, they become 
of less vaiue than gold and silver. All experiments 
upon this subject have come to the same result. The 
depreciation may not be sensibly perceived the first 
day or the first week it takes place. It will first be 
discerned in what is called the rise of specie; it will. 
next be seen in the increased price of all commodi- 
ties. The circulating medium of a commercial com- 
mubity must be that which is the circulating medium 
of other commercial communities, or must be capa- 
big of being converted inte that medium without loss. 





It must be able not only to pass in payments and re- 
ceipts among individuals of the same society and na- 
tion, but to adjust and discharge the balance of ex- 
changes between different nations. The precious 
metals alone ¢an answer these purposes. They alone, 
therefore, are money, and whatever else is to perform 
the office of money, must be their representative and 
capable of being turned into them at will.” 

t us examine whether these treasury notes will 
be able to maintain this all-important quality of be- 
ing always convertible into gold and silver. That is 
the foundation upon which the architects of this 
structure ‘profess to build; to which they are pledged 
by the past and the present, and without the assump- 
tion of whieh they would not dare to hold up this 
measure to the American people. Unless, then, they 
can establish a reasonable confidence that this indis- 
pensable property of a good currency will be secured, 
they must consider their ire ae as exploded, inde- 
pendent of — ha re which might be passed upon 
it by reason of its other features. 

For some years past, the average surplus or actual! 
amount of monty In the treasury has been less than 
two millions of dollars, and at the present time there 
is a large deficit. The secretary informs us, in his 
annual report, that at the end of the fiscal year it will 
be minus more than half a million of dollars. But, 
though the sources of revenue are now insufficient, 
it will be the duty of congress to make them suffi- 
cient. This will probably be done: but so great are 
the just and proper demands of the public service, 
that any scale of duties which will probably be adopt- 
ed wil] not afford a larger average surplus than one 
million of dollars. So far as the revenues are to fut- 
nish capital for this government bank, that sum then 
would be the available means, the basis of the fifteen 
millions, or less amount of its paper issues. To give 
the machine a good amount of momentum at the start, 
this million of dollars would be collected and furnished 
by the government receivers in gold or silver. Well, 
in the present bruised and degraded condition of the 
publie credit, how long would it take brokers and 
others to rush to the exchequer board and to sweep 
the whole stock of its specie? It is indisputable that 
the supplies of the treasury would not furnish a suffi- 
cient metallic basis, on which this treasury bank 
could be planted, with the prospect of a single day’s 
security; and wel] was the sagacious mind that fram- 
ed the bill convinced of this truth. There is a sec- 
tion which authorizes the board to issue certificates 
of a stock of the United States for five millions of 
dollars, bearing an interest of five per cent. per an- 
num; and to sell and transfer these certificates for 
whatever they may bring, be it much or little, in gold 
or silver coin or bullion, whenever this may be ne- 
cessary to carry on the operations of the exchequer 
board. A case of probable and urgent emergency 
must have been expected, otherwise some limit would 
have been prescribed to the discount upon the sale of 
this stock, at a time when nobody will touch a Joan 
stock carrying six per cent. interest. It would have 
been more ingenious, too, that the creation of this 
public debt should have been predicated upon the ne- 
cessity to commence the operations of the exchequer 
board: for that was the certain need which this con- 
tingent power was intended to serve; and, without its 
exercise, it was known that the thing would never be 
quickened into hfe. Well, by means of the surplus 
revenue and the sale of this loan stock, the govern- 
ment bank is enabled to commence business with five 
or six millions of specie; and, as itis required to have 
but one dollar of specie in vault for three of circula- 
tion, fifteen millions of do}lars of treasury notes would 
be at once issued... If business were always to flow 
along smoothly in its usual. channels, that proportion 
between the basis and circulation of a tH might be 
sufficient. But the great onpansioe of the paper sys- 
tem, the accelerated speed of commercial intercourse 
among nations, and the heavy balances against us in 
the foreign trade since the great reduction in our 
tariff of duties, have increased the frequency, the 
suddenness, and the greatness of commercial revul- 
sions in this country. From the operation of these 
causes, the experience of the last twenty years has 
amply demonstrated that this stock of specie is not 
enough to fortify private banks against the severe and 
unforeseen shocks to which they are re ay by gen- 
eral disorders and disruptions.in the ordinary course 
of business and commerce. This truth will be found 
upon trial to have an application much more rigor- 
ous to this institution than to ordinary banks: because 
it will be less able to command certainly and prompt- 
ly its resources, and will be subjected to greater los- 
ses. To no inconsiderable extent will these resour- 
ces be absorbed by loans and advancements to the 
government. The plundering and purloining of the 
officers of the board and some forty agencies will be 
another large item. If the funds of the banks, owned 
by private stockholders and guarded by the keen vigi- 
lance and daily supervision of individual in‘ »rest, are 
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so frequently stolen by those entrusted with its cus- 
tody as to have become a common occurrence, how 
much more precarious and unsafe will be the interests 
and money of the government, looked to, as they gen- 
erally are, even by its most faithful agents, with care- 


lessness and indolence. A heavy loss will likewise 
most certainly ensue from the making of bad debts. 
This consequence cannot be excluded wholly from 
the transactions of hanks, or even individuals, by any 
attainable knowledge of the condition of their cus- 
tomers, or the exercise of any degree of vigilance. 
Even when debts are good in their inception, it re- 
quires a constant attention, inquiry, and scrutiny to 
keep them so, far beyond any thing to be experienced 
or even hoped of public agents, whose interests are 
in no degree affected by the security or the loss of 
such debts. In this treasury bank the amount of this 
class of losses would doubtless be very large. 

But the political managers of the exchequer board 
would make loans by discounting bills of exchange, 
one form of bounty to party recruits, and of reward 
for political service. Thriftless aud unprincipled 
men would get their hands deep into the vaults of the 
exchequer; and the only return which they would 
often make, would be, to give a zealous and unscru- 
pulous support to the ruling political faction. These 
household troops would be an important element in 
adjusting the balance of poliical power, and they 
would be paid. There would seldom be any means in 
the government bank to accommodate a political op- 

nent, often none fer the honest trader in,aid of use- 
ful traffic, but always something for powerful politi- 
cal allies and efficient partisans. Though bills are 
limited to thirty days after date, and to thirty days 
afier sight, there is no prohibition of redrawing; and 
this process would be continued indefinitely, as indi- 
vidual convenience and party policy should require, 
to cover up such transactions. Heavy sums would 
thus be suspended, rendered unavailable to assist in 
any mode the redemption of treasury notes by gold 
and silver, and a large proportion would ultimately 
settle down into a dead loss. 


There are other causes that would ténd to make ‘it 
impossible for the exchequer long to continue specie 
payments. The state of the foreign trade and the 
exchanges would cause, at times, a heavy shipment 
of specie; and of the city of New York, as the great 
emporium, would this be principally required. She 
would, as has been shown, from causes before enu- 
merated, have aggregated the principal amount of 
these treasury notes. As they are only payable at 
the place where issued, and their tendency to accu- 
mulate at that city would be well known, no great 
amount would be issued there. Yet they would be 
in the hands of her large importing merchants, who 
would be preparing to make heavy remittances of the 
metals, and they would constitute the principal means 
to raise the necessary supply. They could not be 
there converted into gold and silver, and, from the 
inevitable law of currency, would sink below par.— 
Being mostly payable at other places, the only means 
of cashing them would be in the money market, 
where they would appear in such masses as to cause 
considerable depreciation. If the emergency of the 
holders should admit of a few day’s delay, the issues 
of the agencies most rapidly accessible would be 
gathered together and returned upon them. Suppose 
one of these agencies, having in hand five hundred 
thonsand dollars of specie, had issued a million and 
a half of treasury notes—it is a reasonable calcula- 
tion that half the amount would have accumulated at 
New York. By Mr. Webster’s argument, as two- 
thirds of the revenue are paid at this port, that pro- 
— of the treasury notes would concentrate there. 

hen there is a great demand in this city for the 
precious metals, messengers would be despatched to 
that agency with seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of its paper. And what, then, becomes of the 
obligation always to redeem this paper in gold and 
silver? What would be the assurance of the holders 
of the other half that they could at will convert it 
into coin, when they could present it nowhere else 
for that purpose? 

Again: suppose the bill should pass, the treasury 
bank will go into operation under the benumbing in- 
fluence of a general distrust of it, and when the cre- 
dit of the government is so low that treasury notes 
bearing an interest of 5 per cent. are at a discount of 
from 1 to 2 per cent., and its stock carrying 6 per 
cent. per annum interest is refused in all our money 
markets. It will be impossible for the holders of 
these treasury notes to have confidence in them; and 
in their mistrust they will scrutinize this act of or- 
ganization. They will learn that when they present 
this paper for redemption, and fail to get gold and 
silver for it, they will have no right of suit against 
the government or the government bank; and so far 
from being entitled to 10 or 12 per cent. damages, a6 
against mest banks of recent charter, they will not 
haves egainst this the claim that would exist against 
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all others for legal interest, They would ascertain 
that all the remedy which they would have would be 
to petition the tardy justice of congress for a re- 
dress of grieyances. ' hey would regard the whole 
affair as a novel and doubtful experiment; and, be 
assured, they would make haste to convert their 
treasury notes into gold and silver. 

It is thus proved that the exchequer beard would 
be subjected to greater losses, that it would have a 
Jess ready and available command of its means, and 
that it would be exposed to larger, more sudden, and 
more constant demands for specie, than ordinary 
panks. Unless, then, it had extraordinary capacities 
for replenishing its stores of specie, it would be im- 

ssible for it to continue the redemption of its pa- 
per. It could not count upon more than a million of 
dollars average from the public revenues; and the 
only other resources which are given it, is the power 
to sell its own drafts, and to purchase domestic bills, 
the general mode of supply in ordinary banking. It 
is not only endowed with these the most valuable and 
distinctive powers of banking, but it may locate 
branches all ever the Union; it has a fixed and also 
a contingent capital; it receives public and private 
deposites, and banks upon them; it issues a circula- 
tion, and conducts all its operations for profit; and 
yet the secretary asserts, and reiterates the assertion, 
that itis no’ bank. It would be a bank, because it 
would have all the functions and attributes of a bank; 
and it would be a government bank, because the go- 
vernment would furnish its capital, and manage and 
direct its concerns. It would probably be as well 
named by being called the banking department of the 
government; and, however unseemly, one of the 
principal operations of government would be bank- 
ing. Its first transactions in buying and selling ex- 
changes would probably be dunoetat il, but the radi- 
cal and inherent vices pervading its whole structure 
would soon produce depreciation in its paper. Now, 
there is no principle in banking better established 
than that a bank whose paper is depreciated cannot com- 
mand or successfully conduct the operations of exchange. 
These transfers must be made in gold or silver or 
their equivalent; and no degree of probability that 
the drait will be met with such funds can suffice. 
The purchaser of the draft will be required to pay a 
premium for it in that medium, and for him there 
must be the positive certainty. The continuous pos- 
session of a sufficient stock of this only universal 
medium will be indispensable to enable the govern- 
ment bank to enter the bill market. A man desirous 
to sell a bill to aid him in a real business transaction 
would want par funds—nothing of jess value would 
answer his purpose; and he would dispose of his pa- 

r where they were to be had, and nowhere else. 
Hie would never consent to have his bill discounted 
in depreciated funds, and to meet it in par. Those 
who make accommodation paper, and whose object 
is to negotiate a loan in this form, might apply to the 
exchequer board; but such customers, instead of in- 
creasing their supplies of gold and silver, would cer- 
tainly produce further depletion. The real safe and 
profitable business in exchanges would be done by 
other. banks, or by individuals whose good credit and 
ample means were known, whilst many of the cus- 
tomers of the exchequer would want the disposition, 
and very many the ability to be punctual, which is the 
soul of banking. 


From this review, it is reasonably certain that the 
exchequer board, instead of having extraordinary 
and superior means of regenerating its gold and sil- 
ver, would in this respect be far from an equality 
with other banks, notwithstanding the greater and 
more frequent drains to which it would be subjected. 
The conclusion, therefore, that it would be utterly 
impracticable for it to maintain specie payments is 


doubly enforced. The redemption of its paper al-} 


ways and perpetually in gold and silver, being an 
essential end to be achieved by its particular organiza- 
tion and capacities, if this fails, its friends and even 
projectors dare not but concede that it ought to be 
rejected. Without that indispensably property its cir- 
culation would be based only upon the credit of the 
government and its receivability in 4 waders of all 
public debts. And what a severe and just judgment 
of condemnation has Mr. Webster passed upon such 
paper! 

At the extra session of congress in 1837, the se- 
cretary of the treasury proposed to congress to au- 
thorize the issue of ten millions of treasury notes, 
bearing no interest, to be receivable in discharge of 
government dues, and to be redeemed by the public 
revenue. So far as security and redeemability were 
involved, that paper was certainly as satisfactory as 
any which the exchequer board would issue. What 
said that clear-sighted statesman of the treasury 
notes, then for the first time offered to the country to 
perform the offices of money? 

“But now, sir, what sort of notes dees the secre- 


treasury notes of smal! denominations, down even as 
low as twenty dollars, not bearing interest, and re- 
deemable at no fixed period; they are to be received 
in payment of debts due to the government, but are 
not to be otherwise paid until, at some indefinite 
time, there shal! be a certain surplus in the treasury 
beyond what the secretary may think it requires. 
Now, sir, this is plain, authentic, statutable paper 
money; it is exactly a new issue of old continental. 
If the genius of the old confederation were now to 
rise up in the midst of us, he could not furnish us 
from the abundant stores of his recollection with a 
more perfect model of paper money. It carries no 
interest; it has fixed no time of payment; it is to cir- 
culate as currency, and it is to circulate on the cre- 
dit of the government, with no fixed period of re- 
demption! If this. be not paper money, sir, pray 
what is it? . And, sir, who expected this?” 

Ay, sir, who expected this? The treasury notes to be 
issued by the exchequer bank upon their face will be 
redeemable on demand; but this promise will be found 
to be illusive and false, and therefore these notes will 
be less honest than those of 1837. Both are in essence 
continental paper money, modified by the greater re- 
sources and the different government of the country. 


effect to purify the currency, to bring back the coun- 
try slowly, but certainly from the execessess of a 
greatly redundant and spurious circulation, to aid in 
the general resumption by the banks of specie pay- 
ments, and to check their future aberrations, to faci- 
litate and cheapen exchanges, to assure to labor and 
industry a reasonable reward, to Jure back a general, 
wholesome, and regenerating confidence? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. On the contrary, it would ag- 
gravate existing evils. Its projectors profess strong- 
ly that it would greatly benefit the people and the 


of both, and ‘‘enure”’ to the benefit of nobody but 
the spoilsmen in office and their followers. Let 


hereinbefore assumed, as we shall some others that 
are to follow: 


continent of Europe might teach us the futility of all 
these contrivances. These were, like this before us, 
established for the purposes of finance, not for pur- 
poses of commerce. 
ed to them all. Their credit has sunk. Their respec- 


depreciation follows.” 


lent to that of coin.” 


1815),”’ Mr. 
paying bank.” 


fusion to be “worse confounded.” 


proved to be insufficient. 


supposed to possess honesty and integrity, and many 
of them no doubt truly, when they were first brought 
into contact with temptation, all taking oaths of offi- 
cial fidelity and executing bonds with responsible 
sureties. in what a large number of instances have 
this honesty and integrity been found too weak for 
the allurements of avarice and profligacy: these offi- 
cial oaths become felonious perjuries, and these re- 
sponsible sureties hopeless insolvents. The loss of 
ublic treasure that ensued can only be told by the 
Rawreb of many millions. Look to bank officers, 
men chosen for their places not mainly nor at all be- 
cause of a particular political fealty, but selected by 
rsons deeply interested and upon intimate know- 





tary propose to issue? He proposes, sir, to issue! 


for honesty, fidelity, good habits and business 
capedity. These men, too, give bonds and take offi- 


What, then, could an institution, emitting such paper, | 


country; but it would certainly complicate the ills: 


us enforce this view by an appeal to the great autho-. 
rity with which we have fortified several positions 


tive governments go to them for money when they 
can get it nowhere else, and the banks can relieve their of the first farthing to the gountry! 
wants only by new issues of their own paper. As of the case where government officers have had the 
this is not redeemed, the invariable consequence of actual custody and disbursement of the public mo- 
“Such are the banks of Pe- ney? 

tersburgh, Copenhagen, Vienna and other cities of been ordered from the vaults of the banks into the 
Europe; and while the paper of those government hands of disbursing agents, and to a considerable ex- 
banks has been depressed, that of other banks exist- tent were permitted to remain in bank until checked 
ing in their neighborhood, unconnected with the go-, 
vernment and conducting their business on the basis ditor. But in numerous instances, where banks could 
of commercial credit, has retained a value equiva- not be conveniently used, and from other causes, the 
“Paper already depreciated disbursing officer has had the actual keeping of the 
wil! necessarily be sunk lower when another flood of money, and has paid it out by his own hand. What 
depreciated paper is forced into circulation.” ‘In’ sums have been disbursed in this mode cannot be as- 
regard to the plan of this proposed bank,” (that of ; certained; but it is presumed 100,000,000 would be a 
. said he would consent to no bank: Jarge estimate. 


which to all int&nts and purposes was nota specie the defalcations of these officers? More than $5,000,000 


cial oaths, and are subject to a daily visitation, ren- 
dered astute by personal interest; and yet the fre- 
quency and magnitude of their depredations upon 
the treasures committed to their charge, is frightful, 
and threatens, more than all other causes, a total 
overthrow of the banking system. The great desi- 
deratum in connexion with the custody of the public 
money so as to ensure its safety, is to put it in a situ- 
tion and condition that partisan political officers, 
whose duty is to disburse, shall not have daily and 
hourly access to it. If it were possible for human 
ingenuity to forma device which would inflexibly 
restrict their approach to it to the purposes of legal 
expenditure, so far as they are implicated its safety 
would be assured; but this is unattainable, and the 
nearest approximation is the deposite of the public 
money in banks. This throws around it every guard 
which the exchequer board can possibly afford; and 
in addition the much more reliable ones of all the 
means of the bank, all the instinctive and habitual 
watchfulness of those whose fortunes are deeply ad- 
ventured in it, and yet another, of more value than 
all, the peculiar condition of the largest portion of 
its capital. The bills receivable perpetually absorb 
much the largest amount of the means of banks, and 
place them beyond the present depredation of its offi- 
cers. 


The history of the treasury of the United States 
confirms the truth of this reasoning. Between 1787 
and 1791 the public revenue was principally kept in 
‘and disbursed by means of state banks. From the 
_ latter period until 1811, the first Bank of the United 
' States performed those offices, as did the state banks 
‘again until 1816. After the charter of the Bank of 
| the United States, these duties were devolved upon 
‘and were mainly performed by it, until the re- 
‘moval of the deposites; then reverted again to the 
state banks, and so have continued to the present 
time, even through the short period of the existence 
of the sub-treasury; the sub-treasurers, availing them- 
. Selves of their superior security, took the responsibili- 

ty of depositing with them the public money. The 
state banks have thus been the fiscal agents of the 
| government for fifteen years; and the two United 





“If, sir, we were in a temper to learn wisdom from States banks for thirty-seven years. Through the 
experience, the history of most of the banks upon the whole of both those periods the banks have had the 


custody and disbursement of upwards of $900,000,000 
of the public money, with a loss to the government 
of only upwards of $1,260,000, every cent of which 


The same fortune has happen- occurred with the state banks; ves the two banks of 


| the United States have kept and disbursed more than 
$700,000,000 of the public treasure, without the loss 
How is the state 


In the process of expenditure, large sums have 


for by the pay officer in fuvor of the government cre- 


And what has been the amount of 


Also from the commencement of the government, the 


Any other at this time would certainly cause con-| revenue was necessarily in the hands of the collecting 


| officers between the time of its collection and its dis- 


But another of the main purposes of this exche-| bursement or deposite in bank; and, in the course of 
quer bank is the safe-keeping, transfer and disburse- | this short transit, these collectors have purloined u 
ment of the public money. The safety of the go-| wards of $4,000,000. Here are $9,000,000 of public 
vernment funds is the most important consideration | money thus lost, notwithstanding the “‘honesty and in- 
connected with their custody; and the present scheme | tegrity” of these officers, and their ‘bonds with good 

roposes to assure this mainly by the ‘honesty and; security.” Suppose there had been no omapeny meat 
integrity” of public officers, and by ‘‘bonds with re-| whatever of banks in any connexion with t 

sponsible sureties” to be executed by them. This revenue; that its aggregate amount of $1,300,000,000 

is precisely that assurance, which all experience has: and upwards had been wholly in the actual custody 

Turn to the record of the! of government officers until its final disbursement— 

collectors of customs and excises, and to the receiv-| they, all the while exposed to the most seductive, 

ers in the land offices, and also to the treasurers and' the most potent of all temptations—access at will to 
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other custodiers of public money in the states—men , large sums of money—and who can conjecture what 


would have been the number and extent of their de- 
falcations? The history of the treasury of the Unit- 
ed Siates is in confirmation of long experience, that 
banks owned by individuals are the safest of <ll de- 
positories of money. No prudent business man 
would pass over a bank of good credit to make his 
deposites in the exchequér and the government will 
act wisely if it will pause and learn, not only of in- 
dividual sagacity, but of its own experience. Those 
who have money will have two objects in making a 
deposite—the security and the command at will of 
their funds. Unless the depository gives the most 
satisfactory assurance of both, the deposite will not 
be made. So far from offering this pledge, the ex- 
chequer holds out any thing else. to the capitalist. 
When he might want his money for investment, he 
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would often find that it had run through this great, ful parent of the disorders of the government gene-| all. Again, we have already had distinct intimations 


treasury sieve. If he should still be in doubt whe-, rally, and especially of the most portentous one, that 


ther or not to make the deposite, the charge upon 
him of half 


amount of deposite remove his difficulties; for he 


the exchequer, or appropriated in any other way, that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to get con- 
gress to appropriate its amount to him from the pub- 
lic treasury. ; 

The proposed measure makes another innovation 
that would doubtless be a violation of the constitu- 
tion. It has aclause which declares, ‘‘that dues to 
any officer of the United States may be paid in gold 
aud silver coin, in treasury notes issued under this 
act, or in the notes of banks,” &c. The pay or sala- 
ry of an officer when due is a debt of the U. States, 
and as such it is the constitutional duty of congress 
to make payment of it. What is payment? Itis the 
discharge of a debt, by deliveriug to the creditor the 
amount in money, in gold or silver coin, and nothing 
else in payment. The term ‘‘to pay the debts,” was 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution, and 
now is, definite, precise and well undérstood. “To 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” 
were not phrases of more certainty. There is no dis- 
crimination between the obligation and mode by 
which the government and individuals are to pay 
debts. Ifan officer, being a creditor of the govern- 
ment, may be satisfied by treasury notes at their pre- 
sent value, so may he be when they are at.a discount 
of fifty per cent. The government may constrain 
him to take wild lands or any other thing whici is 
property in this sort of payment. What would be 
thought of an individual who would attempt to dis- 
charge his debts in this paper, when it has depreciat- 
ed fifty per cent. or any other rate, or in, horses, cat- 
tle, &c. Public debts may be discharged by these 
notes, or by any other commodity when accepted by 
the creditor; but it is his option to receive or reject 
this accord and satisfaction, just as between indivi- 
duals; and this is now proposed to be taken from the 
government officer: It is different in relation to the 
receipt of revenue and taxes. It never was the uni- 
versal practice of nations to collect them exclusively 
in gold or silver. They have to a considerable ex- 
tent been received in kind from the earliest period of 
civilization to the present time; and long before, con- 
temporaneous with, and ever since the adoption of 
the constitution, bank paper has been very extensive- 


per cent. would speedily resolve it. Nor | lect and disregard official duties, and abuse station 
would the pledged faith of the government for the and influence, by giving themselves up to president- 
; making. The course of this triumphant and revolu- 
would not be ‘so soft” as not to understand that when | tionizing power is onward. It was the opinion of 
his money should be purloined by the. officers of, 





ly a medium of their payment. In this country, 
where the government is cgnstituted and exists for 
the benefit of the people exclusively, they ought to 
be received in any currency that would most com- 
port with their general convenience and permanent 
interests. But the political influences, immediate 
and remote, of the proposed measure, present the 
most important considerations connected with it.— 
For some years the course of events has been to 
weaken the power and efficiency of the legislative 
and to strengthen the executive department of the 
government. The veto power has had a practical 
scope and operation never contemplated by the fra- 
mers of the constitution, and which threatens to in- 
terrupt materially the a tn of the legisla- 
tive powers to the two houses of congress. By the 
acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, the influence of 
the president received an unforeseen accession in the 
great enlargement of execulive appointments, with- 
out any corresponding increase to congress. The 

owers of congress have not been thereby added to, 
but diffused and probably weakened. 


It was never intended by the sages who founded 
our government that all officers, except judges, 
should hold their places at the will of the president 
alone. Nor does the constitution convey any such 
principle. This heretical power was conferred by 
Jittle more than a majority of congress, when the 
great man who stands at the head of the human race 
was president, upon reasons of supposed convenience 
and expediency, and not of constitutional law. The 
lights of subsequent experience prove that this is an 
unhealthy excrescence upon our body politic, that 
threatens more seriously its dissolution than all other 
causes. It makes the president the fountain of honor, 
and the dispenser of large masses of public money. 
It enables him to give and to withdraw the support, 
and, consequently, to command the will and the con- 
sent of the numerous and increasing army of office- 
holders, diffused, yet connected, over the whole of 
that body, like the nerves and the muscles of the hu- 


man system. It is the great talisman of his potent | 
influence over party, and over the two houses of con- | i , A 
gress and all their proceedings. It has often hereto-| new projects. The country is too wise—it has al- 
fore reduced the house, where the great popular| ready had too much taste of experiments to counte- 
pee of our institutions was intended to act in} nance any one of them. 


os 


ealthy vigor and perfect independence, to be the| 
[t is the fruit-! 


passive registry of executive edicts, 





all its functionaries, with few exceptions, totally neg- 


some members of the convention, and so argued by 
many statesmen of the day, that the executive was 
the weaker department, and was exposed to be as- 
saulted and reduced by congress. But usurpation is 
marching on in a contrary direction; and that equili- 
brium established by the framers of the constitution, 
and upon which they balanced our complicated sys- 
tem, has been greatly disadjusted by executive en- 
croachment. This isin accordance with all history, 
and with the natural order of things. A legislative 
power, divided among a numerous body of men ne- 
cessarily of variant, if not of repellant and conflict- 
ing counsels, never has and never will be able to sub- 
vert free oe ofgovernment. It is a sole execu- 
tive, with his unthwarted, secret,'rapid and energetic 
decision and action, dispensing all the offices, and 
commanding the military force of the country, grown 
insolent in the strength of his power, and goaded on 
by vaulting ambition, who attacks and overthrows po- 
pular liberty. Even under our jealously-guarded 
system, such is the proneness of the executive power 
to augmentation, that it has become all-prevalent.— 
The influence of each contest for it pervades every 
national and state election. All the legislation of 
congress, and a good portion of that of every state, 1s 
prostituted to it. It merges all parties, it controls 
every appointment to office, not only in the general 
government, but in all the states and territories, even 
to the most insignificant. It diffuses itself over the 
whole union, it enters every family, it sunders the | 
nearest kindred, it interrupts all the employments of 
life, it mars the public peace, and keeps the whole 
fabric of society heaving in perpetual commotion.— 
Even in time of profound peace it may be wielded by 
a feeble man, who may reach it without popularity 
or a party, and he will have an undue influence in 
congress and in the country. But, in the change of 
events, there comes a protracted and exhausting war, 
in which all the military power and a!] the resources 
of the union have been put in requisition, and confid- 
ed to the president. During the doubtful conflict 
every hope is suspended upon his vigor, efficiency and 
fidelity. He is equal to the trial, and he points the 
march of our armies to conquest and to glory. As 
the bloody tide of war recedes from our shores the 
soul of the nation warms and opens to him, and its 
gratitude and blessings gush forth. He is in the me- 
ridian of life, possessed of unbounded popularity, of 
sagacity and genius. The country is exhausted from 
its mighty exertions: the army is numerous and un- 
paid, inured to victory and to discipline, and obedient 
to hiscommand. If such a president were covetous 
of a crown, give him the added powers which this 
measure would confer upon our executive, and he 
would speedily overthrow liberty, and erect a throne 
upon the crumbling ruins of the constitution. 


In support of the petition that this government bank 
would add in an alarming degree to the power of the 
president, let us again recur to that great authority 
who has not yet failed us. In his speech on Presi- 
dent Jackson’s veto message, Mr. Webster says: 

“It has been found by experience that banks are 
safest under private management, and that govern- 
ment banks are the most dangerous of all institutions. 
The whole drift of the message is to reverse the set- 
tled judgment of all the civilized world, and set up 
government banks, independent of private interest and 
private control. Every bank must have some stock- 
holders, unless it be such a bank as the president has 
recommended, and in regard to which he seems not 
likely to find much concurrence of others’ opiniens,”’ 
&e. 

On another occasion he remarked: 

‘Again, I have heard it said that, although there 
may be a bank hereafter, yet it must be a bank in 
which the government, that is the executive, shall 
have direct participation and control. I need hardly 
say, for one, I shall not consent to any such project 
for extending executive influence. 1 shall not agree 
to make a very bad benk for the sake of making a very 
dangerous government. In short, sir, I reject and re- 
pudiate all these new principles. I shall set my face 
against all banks but a specie paying bank, a hard 
money bank, a well regulated and well constituted 
bank, established on principles safe to the govern- 
ment and safe to the people. If we cannot have such a 
bank, the next best thing will be to have none. Gen- 
tlemen may set their hearts at rest, sir, about all these 


If there be not a sound 
bank, a safe bank, a bank independent of execulive con- 





~ 


that paper might be issued on the foundation of the 
revenue. The treasury of the United States is intended 
to become the bank of tie United States, and the secretary 
of the treasury is intended to be the great national banker, 
Sir, to say nothing of the crudity of such a notion, | 
may be allowed to make one observation upon it.— 
We have heretofore heard much of the danger of 
consolidation, and of the great and well fowuded fear of 
the union of all powers in this government. Now, sir, 
when we shall be brought to the state of things in 
which al! the circulating paper of the country shall 
be issued directly by the treasury department, under 
the immediate control of the executive, we shall have con- 
solidation with a witness.” 

On another occasion Mr. Webster observed: 

“In the first message of the president (Jackson) it 
was said that a national bank was perfectly constitu- 
tional, but that it should be differently constituted; 
that it should be founded on government credit and 
government revenue. This would have been an ad- 
ministration bank, and eventually, through the presi- 
dent’s officer, (the secretary of the treasury,) /he presi- 
dent’s bank.” 

These cogent and conclusive objections to the pro- 
ject that was then shadowed forth acquired additional 
point and force in their application to the ‘‘monster” 
now formed and organized under the name of the 
‘exchequer board.” 

The report of the secretary says: ‘‘nor is the plan 
justly liable to the objection, that it creates a union 
of the purse and the sword, by giving to the execu- 
tive the custody or control of the public money. Far 
otherwise. The president cannot touch a dollar of 
the public money by his own authority, nor change 
its custody.” ‘Whoever shall come to the exche- 
quer for money, must show. the Jaw of congress un- 
der which he comes; and no payment can be made 
but in compliance with such law. Until appropria- 
tions are made by law, the president will have no 
more authority than any other individual in the coun- 
try to take a farthing from the exchequer.” So far 
as all this is true, would it not have been equally so, 
if that government bank, to which Mr. Webster so 
frequently objected, with such an implacable spirit, 
had been established? Was it not true under the 
operation of the sub-treasury? Was it not true, when 
General Jackson forced the removal of the public 
deposites from the late bank of the United States? 
And notwithstanding these checks, which the report 
assumes to be so sufficient, was not the government 
money as much under the control of General Jack- 
son, as though the law had assigned to the president 
himself its custody? Then,as under the system now 
proposed, it had other keepers, but the president keeps 
the keepers. He makes and unmakes them according 
to his own sovereign pleasure. And yet this candid 
report tells us that the president cannot ‘change the 
custody” of the public -treasure. There is safety 
only in having some power between the president 
and the public money, which he cannot blast with 
his breath and reproduce in a form to do his bidding, 
as though it was inanimate machinery. A bank 
owned by individuals principally, and knowing no 
control but a direction chosen by them, is the only 
defence which can be thrown up against the strong 
and ever-acting proclivity of the executive to seize 
upon the national treasure, to unite the purse and the 
sword, unless, indeed, the practice of the govern- 
ment should be brought back to the true principle of 
the constitution, and the concurrence of the senate 
should be held to be as necessary to unmake, as it is 
to make all officers of the government. 


But what was Mr. Webster’s opinions of the abili- 
ty of the president to “change the custody” of the 
public money under the power assumed by president 
Jackson? Let him speak for himself. “The act of 
removing the deposites, which I now consider as the 
president’s act, and which his friends on this floor 
defend as his act, took the national purse from be- 
neath the security and guardianship of the law, and 
disposed of its contents, in parcels, in such places of 
deposite as he chose toselect. At this very moment 
every dollar of the public treasure is subject, so far 
as respects its custody and safe keeping, to his wnlimit- 
ed contrel.”” Would not such be the state of the case 
under the exchequer board? It is true, the president 
could not change the place of custody, but he could 
change those who held this custody, and with the 
moon, if he.chose; and that comprehends the whole 
substance of the matter. The secretary’s report is 
no analysis, no examination of this measure. It is a 
smooth, specious, delusive summing up of benefits to 
result from it, not warranted by its general arrange- 
ment and powers, its details and machinery. Its 
purpose is to lubricate the bill, and then present it to 
congress and the country. 

The project may be characterized as a compound 
of General Jackson’s government bank, of the state 





trol, there will, for the present at least, be no bank at 


bank deposite system, and of the sub-treasury with- 
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out the specie clause. With the exception of pro- 
viding a-currency for the government different from 
that of the people, it is justly obnoxious to the ag- 
gregate ohygetions that were made to each of those 
systems. he extent to which its sub-treasury or- 
ganization would increase the influence of the exe- 
cutive, is comprehensively and powerfully presented 
by Mr. Webster in his speech against the sub-trea- 
sury- He says: ‘‘In the first place, sir, I have sug- 
gested the complete union which it would form, if it 
were in itself practicable, between the political and 
money power. The whole commerce of the country, 
indeed, under such a state of law, would be little 
more than a sort of incident lo treasury operations— 
rather a collateral emanation of the system, than a sub- 
stantial and important branch of the public interest.” 


The exchequer board would never be able, by the 
rofits of its business, to pay its expenses and its 
osses. It would abstract largely from the revenue 
in providing suitable buildings, paying salaries to 
numerous officers, large contingencies, &c., when 
our meagre sources of supply are not sufficient for 
the pressing and important demands of the public 
service. “It would add, certainly, between one and 
two hundred appointments to the patronage of the 
president. These officers would be scattered widely 
over the confederacy. They would exercise an in- 
fluence over the business and fortunes of a great 
many men around their respective localities. Having 
the power to furnish or to withhold money at plea- 
sure, they would acquire a large personal and official 
influence, all which would inure to the benefit of the 
president, the party chief, and still further swell his 
overshadowing influence. 

This examination of the project has been predi- 
























unvarying course of all those that have preceded it; 
it would be pushed to its utmost tension, and its total 
overthrow with wide-spread evil and ruin would en- 
sue. Exigencies would arise when the revenues 
would not meet the wants of the public service and 
of the party. The increase or imposition of taxes is 
generally attended with more or less of popular re- 
vulsion; and the creation of a public debt, by bor- 
rowing, is always odious. In this free country there 
will be a perpetual succession of antagonist political 
parties, active, vigilant, relentless; and often so near- 
ly balanced that small causes will give the one or the 
other the preponderance. The levy of taxes, or the 
demonstration of a public debt by the ordinary mode 
of borrowing, might be fatal to the fortunes of the 
party in power. But now comes to their aid the ex- 
chequer bank, aud the expedient of issuing treasury 
notes—to stamp blank paper with a particular im- 
press and it becomes money. This obviates the ne- 
cessity of taxation; it creates no public debt, or, if it 
does, it veils it well. It furnishes ample means to 
conduct the government upon a scale of magnificent 
expenditures, and to reward by large salaries and fat 
jobs the votaries of party—its free companions, its 
Swiss. Above all, it enables those who wield the 
truncheon to hold on to it. Magic power! how 
resistiess are its seductions! The appetite which this 
spurious paper feeds become morbid, and increases 
until it has infected the whole country. Things be- 
come artificially, but powerfully excited. All prices 
run up; the mechanic arts and productive industry 
are neglected; a spirit of wild speculation seizes 


den wealth dazzles and bewilders every imagination. 


A delirium is upon the nation, and still the cry is for 


greatest extreme in times of difficulty is maked with 
a distinctness which no mind can mistake in the his- 
tory of the assignats of the natlonal assembly. Four 
hundred millions of francs were first ordered to be 
issued, and the system went careering on, until the 
amount was forty-five thousand millions—one hun- 
dred times the proper currency of France. What 
‘mind can grasp the amount of wrong, fraud, vice, 
disoder and calamity caused by such a vast amount 
of spurious circulation, maintained by the horrible 
energy of the revolutionary tribunal, and the guillo- 
tine dripping with the gore of those who refused it! 
Even these at length lost comparatively their ter- 
rors, and the loathed assignats came to be more 
dreaded. | 

But we have some chapters on this subject in our 
own history, which are full of admonition. Previous 
to the revolution there was not a colony, except 
Nova Scotia, which had not plunged into the ex- 
cesses and felt the blighting influences of an irre- 
deemable and depreciated government paper. Not- 
witstanding the fewness of their numbers, their limit- 
ed wants, and the untempting circumstances of their 
condition contrasted with ours, to avoid the burdens 
and responsibilities of taxation they postponed the 
evil day; but they could not escape it. always, and it 
came upon them with long suspended and collected 
wrath. We all know the history of “the Continental 
money.” It bere upon its fase solemn promises of 
redemption, which in various forms were renewed 
by the continental congress; but after the issues had 
swollen to three hundred millions, all that was in 


upon every condition in life, and the prospects of sud-| circulation fell dead upon the hands of its holders. 


Though the greatness and duration of the exigencies 
of the colonies might have constrained congress, 


cated upon the belief that it would have but a par-| more money. The smoking crevices soon tell that|sooner or later, to this expedient, and though it is 


tial and temporary success. But suppose it should 
realize the expectation of its friends in furnishing a 
a sound and general currency, in cheapening and 
successfully doing the business of exchange. how 
much greater and how indefinitely would it add to 
the strength of the executive arm! Then that gigan- 
tie monster of a treasury bank, limned by the strong 
pencil of the secretary of state, puissant in its facul- 
ty for mischief, absorbing and centralizing in all its 


tendencies, and controlled by the will of the presi- mint, the crown lands, a monopoly of a great portion 


over it ruin, misery, and desolation. 


the voleano is smouldering beneath, and anon its ter- | sanctified by the recollectjons of the need it answer- 
rific explosions shake the whole land, and spread|ed in achieving our independence, yet it cannot be 


denied that the system had its origin in the repug- 


Such have been the course and effects of a go-j| nance of the people to taxation. In time of peace, 











vernment paper system in other countries. A regent | with a capacity to bear taxation, without any dis- 
of France granted to John Law and his brother, bank- | tress, to five times the necessary amount of revenue, it 
ing powers, and soon after their establishment was | would be impolitic and culpable in the highest de- 
merged in the Royal Bank. It was sustained by all | gree to adopt any measure that could have a tendency 
the revenues of the kingdom, by the produce of the | to such a state of things. 

There are other provisions in the bill which are 


dent of a faction, will have fixed 1ts death-fangs deep | of the foreign trade, and was amalgamated with the objectionable; and that one which permits the presi- 
inthe body politic. It will commence business upon Mississippi company. It was an institution similar |dent, by the secretary of the treasury, to create as 
the surplus in the treasury and the proceeds of the | 2 many respects to the one now proposed. It suc- | many offices for the transaction of the business of the 
five million loan. It is allowed to receive private | ceeded for a time, and did an immense business. Its exchequer as the board may think necessary, and 
deposites in gold and silver to the amount of fifteen stock was sought with insatiable avidity by all, from | their compensation to be fixed by tne board, are not 
millions of dollars, and may issue paper, including the menial to the royal duke; and it appreciated from | only liable to gross abuse, but in their natnre are al- 
the certificates of deposite, to three times the amount five hundred to ten thousand livers per share. It me 2p improper. 


of its specie in vault—which may amount in the ag- | went on eniitting its masses of paper until the bloat- 














he undersigned has stated the evils which in his 


gregate toa currency of forty-two millions of dol- ed bubble could distend no more; and it burst, after | judgment, will flow from this measure., He does not 
lars, or about four times the average circulation of | having revolutionized a large portion of the property | pretend that, upon the commencement, they would 


the United State bank. It may sell its own drafts and individual condition of France. 
and purchase bills without limit. In the year 1882, 


spring forth full grown, like Minerva from the brain 
Afterwards, and during the reign of Louis XV, the of Jupiter. Such is not the history or nature of po- 


the late bank of the United States transacted this | revenues of the kingdom were found to be insufficient litical abuses and usurpations. if these enemies to 
description of business to an amount exceeding|to pay the interest upon the large debt left by the the rights to man and to popular institutions were al- 
$260,000,000, although about half its means were | long and exhausting wars of his immediate predeces- | W#YS_ to make their first appearance in their naked 
employed in the discount of local promissory notes. | sor, and at the same time pay the expenses of the go- atrocity, in their matured powers of mischief, with 
If the bright dreams of the report should not prove | vernment and of one of the most licentious and ex- | ®? aspect gloating for scenes of injustice, oppression, 
to be “stuff,” the revenues and credit of the United | pensive courts that ever had existence. His minister, confusion and blood, an alarmed and exasperated 
States, the receivability of its paper in payment of| the light Maurepas, shrunk from the responsibility people would rise in their irvepressible energy and 
all government dues, the large individual deposites | of proposing a tax upon the privileged orders, who | POWer and strangle them at once. ‘Their approaches 
of specie, and the copious perennial supplies of buy- | owned a great portion of the property in France; and | ®"° silent, he Pe stealthy; and because they are 
ing and selling bills and drafts, all concentrated to | the deficit went on increasing. Colbert, his succes- 9S too - a ' atally successful. They begin with 
the doing of exchanges, would make the capabilities | sor, recommended retrenchment and the imposition th ancy, and Dy imperceptible growth familiarize 
of the exchequer equal to five hundred millions of | of additional taxes, so as to establish an equilibrium t ae victims with the unfolding monster; and we are 
dollars annually. Having no ends of individual in- | between the public receipts and expenditures; and he awakened to the dread reality not until stryggling in 
terest to subserve, and being managed by venal poli- | was dismissed from office. Neckar commenced his its death embrace. The deluded people are amused 
ticians for party aggrandizement exclusively, it|career by borrowing, and soon closed it, like Colbert, in ry 2, AR ba ay palliatives, with treasury notes, 
would put down the cost of exchange to the point | by recommending to the king taxation upon the pri- ais simular devices. A change in popular senuiment 
where profit would cease, and would thus crush all | vileged orders. The evil contined to grow; and ele- | CPSUES. — Some begin to give in from the ignoble mo- 
competition and secure a monopoly. It would not| gant, the plausible and the persuasive Calonne was | "Ve of immediate pecuniary advantage; some from 
allow the state banks to thwart the objects and gene-| made comptroller general to cure it. He continued indolence or timidity will not look ahead to the 
ral course of its administration; and, where it was|the system of borrowing, and called to his aid its threatening consequences; some are beguiled by the 
important, these institutions would be coerced to|common adjunct the paperaystem. It had the usual defection of those who have been long arrayed with 
bend and to co-operate. With its great resources | temporary and deceitful success, but at a monstrous themselves in making resistance to other measures of 
and its ability to concentrate them rapidly at any|cost. When all on the surface was smooth, and his the sames, and think there can be no danger where 
point, it would collect the paper, run upon, and over- | financiering was apparently completely successful, thetr &! eat and admired give a support; others, of a 
whelm all state banks at will; and they would do bu-| and the court was rejoicing in the triumphs of his hardy and adventurous spirit, mount the wave that is 
siness and exist only by its sufferance. We would|seemingly matchless genius, and bis inexhaustible rolling on events, 4 be wafted whither it will; while 
be brought to that state of things in which all the | resources for producing revenue, it is said that M. de te wearied out with the protracted struggle, fold 
circulating paper of the country would be issued or | Calonne was paying, daily, one million of francs, to ie rn es mayer St to whatever comes. 
regulated “by the treasury department, under the | sustain the credit of his stocks and his paper system. | + 7/"35 stl oe to their commission: in due 
immediate control of the executive;” and we would | His administration hastened and aggravated the ine- | S¢a8on, a daring and superior spirit strikes, and the 


“have consolidation with a witness.” 


With. this | vitable catastrophe. It was thus that the love of | country sinks into the repose of political servitude 


mighty engine, any political party would be able to| place and the pusillanimity of ministers, the repug- and moral degradation. 


perpetuate power in its own hands, to appropriate | nance of the people to taxation, and the beguiling 


Since the undersigned condemns so generally and 


the government and all its offices and emoluments, | vices of the stockjobbing and government paper sys- |so decidedly this executive measure, it may be ex- 
all its lucrative jobs and contracts to itself, and to | tem, accelerated the first scene of the French revo-| pected of him to propose a substitute. This he does 
lay upon its adversaries the heavy hand of a practi- | lution, the assembly of the notables, and contributed | not do, and he begs leave to offer a few reasons in 


cal despotism. 


largely to its subsequent horrible excesses. No na-|explanation. He feels the utmost confidence in the 


But whether the exchequer failed from the com-|tion can long have credit, or escape internal con-| practicability of a moneyed institution, owned partly 


mencement, or had a short-lived success, it would b 


e| vulsions, where it makes borrowing and the issue of} by the government, but principally by individuals, 


essentially a government paper system based upon) government paper the substitute for taxation in rais-| and to be managed by its owners, answering every 
the public revenue and the publtc credit, but mainly | ing the necessary supplies to conduct its affairs. The | purpose of currency, exchange, and deposite, exact- 
upon the latter. It would, sooner or later, run the inevitable tendency of this policy to run into the|ing not a single power but what is embodied in the 
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bill to establish the exchequer board; but without 
any of its insecurity, proneness to abuse, and to fail- 
ure in the avowed o ects of its creation, and without 
the corruption and dangers with which it is fraught. 
But it is matter of history, that at the last session of 
congress the bill ‘‘to incorporate the subscribers to 
the fiscal bank of the United States” was framed and 
proposed at the instance of the president, and its 
powers were assigned and limited by his directions, 
and yet he vetoed this emanation from himself, and 
left the country with all its afflicting disorders upon 
it. He 1s surrounded by ‘‘constitutional advisers,” 
some of whom have given up the most essential prin- 
ciples in the constitution of an agency to answer such 
important ends for which they, in common with the 
undersigned, have so long contended, and have es- 
used those which are exactly antagonistical. I 
ave every reason to believe that the president still 
occupies on this subject the position which he held 
at the extra session. Under this state of the case, I 
can but declare that 1 have no confidence whatever 
that any bill which I might frame would be approved 
by the executive. on 
But for this discouraging difficulty the undersigned 
would present a ‘measure, modelled mainly upon the 
charter of the late Bank of the United States, but en- 
vironed by important additional provisions and guards, 
suggested by subsequent experience. I would en- 
deavor to enferce it, by recurring to the history of 
the banks, embracing two periods of twenty years 
each—to the vast amounts which they had kept and 
disbursed for the government, and to the immense 
sums which they have supplied for the transaction of 
business, amounting in the aggregate probably to 
more than 8,000 millions of dollars, and ba without 
loss to government or to individuals—to the unparal- 
leied soundness of the currency, and the facility and 
cheapness of exchange—to the sedated and steady 
condition of the circulating medium, and the total 
absence of bank suspensions; and to the healthy and 
prosperous condition of the country during the periods 
of their existence, and all produced, in a great de- 
gree, by their restraining, regulating and beneficent 
influence. I would draw a parallel between the times 
and evils intervening the two banks of the United 
States and those at present existing, and would prove 
them to be generally and minutely similar. I would 
argue that the same eause which was adequate to the 
reformation then, ‘could not now fail. I would urge 
the propriety of trusting to experience this important 
crisis, rather than to theory and experiment; and, in 
the Janguage of Mr. Webster, on a similar occasion, 
I would solemnly warn the government against try- 
ing “any new experiments on the property, the em- 
ployment, and happiness of the whole people.” I 
would quote, likewise, this testimony from the presi- 
dent’s first veto message, when he speaks of a change, 
to a considerable extent, in the course of the busi- 
ness of the late bank, in appropriating its means 
largely to dealing in exchanges: “The currency of 
the country became sound, and the negotiations in 
exchanges were carried to the lowest possible rates. 
The circulation was increased to more than 22,000,000 
dollars, and the notes of the bank were regarded as 
equal to specie all over the country.” And this ata 
time when the annual accommodation of the bank 
was about $40,000,000. I would say this is precise- 
ly what the country now wants, and it wants nothing 
beside. : 


If it were objected that the bank, for the last two 
years of its existence, exceeded the limits of practi- 
cal banking, the undersigned would answer, that even 
then it was practically in a good degree subjected to 
a repeal of its charter. The government had violat- 
ed faith with it, and impaired its efficiency, by the 
withdrawal of the public deposites. Instead of up- 
holding its credit, and cherishing it 2s an institution 
performing the important duties of fiscal agent, doing 
the business of exchange for the country at ‘‘the low- 
est possible rates,’ and being the only device that had 
ever been able to assure to it a sound paper currency, 
and one in which the United States was a large otk. 
holder, the government waged against it a long and 
unrelenting war. Yet, such was the soundness of the 
principles upon which it was based, and the ability 
and rectitude of its management, that neither its 
credit nor security was jeoparded by the unceasing 
assaults of one of the most extraordinary and all- 

werful men that ever filled the presidential chair, 
backed and sustained by one of the strongest political 
parties that ever had existence in this country. A 
parallel to the atrocity, vigor, and perseverance of 
the attack, on the side of a government, and of tri- 
umphant, self-sustaining credit and safety on the part 
of a moneyed institution, is not to be found in all his- 
tory. The unharmed condition of the bank, through- 
out all the fury of this contest, is its most perfect vin- 
dication. The government at length sucé¢eeded in re- 
producing a state of things which it was a main end 
of the creation of the bank to correct, and the recur- 
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rence of which had been its steady course of policy 
to prevent—a at expansion of bank credits.— 
Thee the bank of the United States, circumstanced 
en was, could not entirely prevent this great 
mischief, or keep herself free from its effects, still she 
held it in check, and warded off its highest access 
from the country, until after the last moment of ‘her 
existence. If the appalling fate of the institution 
which comprehended the private corporators of the 
late bank of the United States, under a charter of the 
state of Pennsylvania, should be adduced as an a 
ment against the incorporation of: another bank by 
congress, I would answer that the legitimate influ- 
ence of this argument was powerfully on the other 
side of the question. That was merely a state bank, 
and as peculiarly so as any other institution incorpo- 
ted by state authority. It, with hundreds of other 
state banks, has departed from correct and safe bank- 
ing principles, and the chief design and office of a 
bank of the United States has been to prevent and 
correct such aberrations. It was no more a bank of 
the United States than the government of Pennsylva- 
nia would be the government of the U. States, if the 
federal constitution should come to an end, and the 
legislature or people of that state should give their 
overnment the name of “the government of the 
nited States.” That bank was not the fiscal agent 
of the government. It was not collecting, keeping, 
and paying out the government funds all over the 
union. It had not the credit of the United States as 
an associated partner, owning a fifth of its capital 
stock, and as a standing depositor beside to the 
amount of millions. Its paper was not everywhere 
receivable in payment of twenty or thirty millions of 
annual public dues, and itscredit daily apheld by the 
government. It was from its commencement pro- 
scribed, warred upon, and discredited by the govern- 
ment. Its history may be referred tofor proof of the 
possible impropriety of a continuation of the same 
corporators and management of one United States 
bank under a second charter; but, in every aspect, it 
adds to the immense mass of testimony in favor of 
such an institution. 


With the statesman from whom I have already 
quoted, I concur in what he said on a similar occasion 
of a former president, that ‘‘it does not become any 
man, in a government like this, to stand proudly on 
his own opinion against the whole country. Public 
opinion will have its way in the house of legislation 
and elsewhere. The people are sovereign, and what- 
ever they determine to obtain must be yielded to them. 
This is my belief, and this is my hope. Iam fora 
bank as a measure of expediency, and, under present 
circumstances, a measure of necessity. I yield tono 
newfangled opinions, to no fantastical experiments. 
I go for safety of property, for the protection of in- 
dustry, for the purity of the currency. And, for the 
preservation of all these great ends, I am for a bank.” 

The majority of the committee, however, have 
changed radically the measure, as it was framed by 
the executive and “his constitutional advisers;” and 
the undersigned will proceed to present the substance 
of his amendments and modifications. The commis- 
sioners of the board are reduced to one, and the num- 
ber of agencies to two; the amount of individual de- 

osites to ten millions of dollars, and the charge of a 
half per cent. upon the depositor is struck out. The 
issues of the exchequer are to consist exclusively of 
certificates of deposite, and are to be given for indi- 
vidual deposites, for the amount of bullion with the 
mints for coinage, and for the sums due to such goy- 
ernment creditors as may choose to receive them; not 
exceeding ten millions of dollars; but the aggregate 
amount is to be limited to the amount of gold and sil- 
ver actually held by the exchequer and the mints.— 
It is permitted to sell drafts upon the principal board 
and the agencies, and to purchase bills of exchange 
for the transfer of public funds for government pur- 
poses; the officers, except the clerks, are to be ap- 
pointed by the president, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and their salaries are fixed by 
law. Those provisions constitute essential change; 
and, whilst they remove much of objection to the 
scheme, they, in an equal and probably a greater de- 
gree, render it inefficient for any practical good. Cut 
down as it is, if it should have success commensurate 
with its present design, it would be a government 
bank; though much less formidable and noxious than 
as it came from the executive laboratory. Yet it 
would be subject to great and manifold objections.— 
It would withdraw from circulation twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars of specie—a sum greater than what 
was held by all the boule of the nation in the palm- 
iest days of its prosperity—and give, as a substitute, 
a less amonnt of certificates of deposite, with a porta- 
ble paper currency for the more cumbrous metallic 
one, as the only promise of good. The loss resulting 
from the friction of gold and silver coin in its cireu- 
lation would be more than balanced hy the destruc- 
tion of alarge amount of these certificates, which 


would be a burden falling wholly upon a few individ- 
uals whose property they then might happen to be. 

In accumulating a stock of specie something like 
equal to the aggregate amount in the vaults of all the 
banks in the United States, the exchequer board must 
necessarily abstract it princip. lly from these banks, 
and thus sweep away the basis of their large circula- 
tion that would still remain. There would necessari- 
ly be a considerable but ever-changing amount of 
money in the hands of public collectors, or in transit 
between them and the agencies of the exchequer; and 
in giving certificates of deposite, as one agency could 
have no knowledge of the present existing condition 
of the others, its issues would inevitably have to be 
limited to the amount of éts gold and silver. The 
exchequer and its agencies could not keep their is- 
sues of certificates perpetually and at all times up to 
the amount of their specie, since they would be so 
frequently receiving it, and often in small sums; and 
time would be required to strike the balance, to ena- 
ble the officers to steer clear of felony by not exceed- 
ing that limit. These results would then @ertainly 
ensue: the circulation furnished by the exchequer, in 
the form of certificates, would be considerably less 
than the amount of the gold and silver held by it on 
deposite and in the hands of public receivers; it would 
reduce and break down the circulation of the banks, 
by returning upon them a large amount of their pa- 
per, and by abstracting their principal stock of spe- 
cie; and, after rendering their remaining circulation 
worthless, it would hold in its vaults the principal 
amount of all the gold and silver in the country, 
whilst the paper emitted by it would have centered 
and aggregated at a few points where the public rev- 
enue is collected and disbursed. Instead of operating 
asa beneficent measure of general relief, it would 
subject almost the whole union to a sort of procrus- 
tean operation. All transactions of barter and sale, 
all payments would be forced, and rigorously held to 
a scale of circulation less than the actual amount.of 
gold and silver coin. Millions upon millions of debts, 
created during the existence of a system of inflated 
bank credits, would have to be paid in a medium many 
fold more valuable than the one in existence at the 
time of their creation, and which alone was contem- 
plated for the discharge of such obligations. Ina 
few years the country would be forced through muta- 
tions, which, if practicable at all, would require half 
a century safely to be effected. But, happily, this 
measure, if adopted, could not have the success to 
produce these tremendous consequences; and which 
it certainly would produce if that success was appro- 
priate and equal to its scope and design. There 
would be no private deposites, or the amount would 
be so inconsiderable as to produce no important re- 
sult. The average surplus revenue has yet to be 
created, and when it is provided for, it would be 
found to relieve, slightly indeed, the paucity in which - 
the exchequer would be left by individual depositors. 
But it would leave still another resource—it could 
sell its drafts. A government bank without capital, 
and withort resources to create one, offering to sell 
its bills to traders, to astute, sagacious msn of busi- 
ness, and the success of whose operations depends 
upon the most exact punctuality in having their pa- 
per honored—the thought is preposterous. Besides 
the exchequer would have funds but at ten points in 
the United States; and the demand for exchange 
would be almost wholly upon three of them—Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and principally the lat- 
ter place. Jt would be nearly literally true, that the 
exchequer would have the option of drawing drafts 
but upon a single point, and generally would have 
there next to no funds to meet them, in consequence 
of the supply from the customs being constantly ab- 
sorbed by the expenses of the government. 


The undersigned, from this reasoning, comes to the 
conclusion that, in practical operation, the exchequer 
board, as modelled by the committee, would be sim- 
ply a depository of the public revenue, a mere sub- 
treasury, with ‘‘the specie clause” scarcely excluded, 
as it allows the notes of specie paying banks to be 
paid in discharge of the public dues only when they 
are convertible in gold and silver at the place where 
received. It is a sub-treasury more expansive and 
more liable to abuse than the one which the Ameri- 
can people have so signally condemned, and to the 
repeal of which the present executive stands pledged 
by his recognition that it was one of the cardinal 
questions in the last presidential election; and he has 
solemnly conformed his official action to that judg- 
ment of this great tribunal by approving the bill for 
its repeal. It would be powerless to effect any thing 
to restrain excessive issues of banks, to purify their 
present spurious circulation, to aid them in a return 
to specie payments, or to coerce them to that duty, 
beyond the mere treasury operation of excluding from, 
the public receipts all notes that are not convertible | 
into gold and silver. So far as it would furnish cir- 





culation, it would exclude a better one; it would en- 
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large considerably executive patronage and govern- 
ment expenses. It can do nothing to facilitate and 
cheapen exchanges, to aid commerce, to restore gen- 
eral confidence, to bring back to the country its lost 
prosperity. Wherefore, the undersigned recom- 
mends to the house to reject wholly and in detail this 
scheme, both in the form in which it came from the 
executive, and in the Jess imposing one into which it 
nas been moulded by the majority of the committee. 
He concurs fully inthe sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Webster or a similar occasion, ‘‘it is better to do 
nothing than to do mischief.” 
GARRETT DAVIS. 
February 16, 1842. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 














SENATE, 

Marcu 3. Mr. Miller presented a memorial of 
154 females of Rahway, New Jersey, employed in 
the clothing business, praying increase of duties on 
foreign ready made clothing. 

Mr. Buchanan presented four memorials from Penn- 
sylvania, praying protection for the iron interest. 

Mr. White one trom same state for window glass. 

Mr. Simmons presented resoiutions of the state of 
Rhode Island in favor of a protective tariff. = 

Mr. Barrow presented resolutions of Louisiana in 
relation to the Maine boundary and Creole case. — 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration | 
of the special order of the day, viz: the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Clay on the 15th ult. and the resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Wright as substitute therefor, 
viz: 

Resolved That it is the duty of the general govern- 
ment for conducting its administration, to provide an 
adequate revenue within the year to meet the current 
expenses of the year; and that any expedient, either by 
joan or by treasury notes, to supply, in time of peace, a 
deficiency of revenue, especially during successive years, 
is unwise, and must lead to pernicious consequences. 

2. Resolved, Vhat suck an adequate revenue cannot 
be vbtained wi-lhout restoring to the nativnal treasury 
the revenue from the public lands, or the imposition ot 
high taxes upon all foreign imporis, including the ordina- 

necesaaries of lite, thus making the tax onerous to the 
whole people, because of those necessaries the whole 

e are consumers. ; 
PP esooteed, therefore, That so much of the act entitled 
“an act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights,” approved 
on the fourth day of September, eighteen hundred and 
forty-oue, as appropriates those proceeds to the states 
and territories, and to the District of Columbia, ought to 
be repealed, because it is how appurent that this portion 


of the public revenue cannot be taken frou the national | distinct from any system, and he hoped that he would 
be allowed to say that, whatever diversity of opinion 


treasury without creating the ins:ant necessity fur increas- 
ed loans, or additional taxation, or both, to an amount 
sufficient to supply the deficiency thus produced. 

4. Resolved, ‘What in the adjusiment of a tariff to raise 
an amount of revenue such us may be required, over 
and above the means to be derived from the sales of the 
public lands, which amuunt should be always equal tu 
the current expenditures of the government, economi- 
cally and properly administered, and to the gradual but 
certain extinguishment of any existing debt, the princi- 
ples of the act of 24 March, 1833, entitled “an act to 
modify the act of the fourteeenth of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, and all other acts imposing 
duties on imports,” commonly called the comprounse act, 
ought to be adhered to, as the general basis of such ad- 
justinent. ia 

5. Resolved, That the provisions in the act of the extra 
session fur the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, requiring the operation of that act to be suspended 
in the contingency of a higher rate of duty than twenty 

rcent. presents the ground upon which only congress 

as assented tv the distribution of the iand revenue to 
the states , and when it shall appear that the distribution 
cannot take place consistently with the terms of that pro- 
vision, it will appear that a siate of things exists uuder 
which congress did not intend it should take place at all. 

6. Resolved, That itis the duty uf government at all 
timee, but more especially in a season such as now ex- 
ists, of general embarrassment and pecuniary distress, to 
abolish all useless institutions and. offices, tu curtail all 
unnecessary expenses, and tu practise rigid economy. 

7, Resolved therefore, That congress is called upon to 
retret.ch its expenses—by abridging the duration of the 
long sessions; by regulating and More clearly defining the 
mileage of the members; and by diminishing the cuntin- 
gent expenses, and,especially those incurred for statione- 
ry, for printing, for the employment of clerks for comm- 
mittees, and for ape | printed matter to be transmitted 
through the mails. And that congress is also called 
upon to make retrenchments in the following: depart- 
ments of the public service, viz: ‘Io diminish the expen- 
ses of the Apaiciary department; to bring the diplomatic 
relations of the United States within narrow limits, by 
discontinuing appropriations for charges d’affairs at Na- 
ples, Bogota, Caraccas, St. Jago, and Lima; to ditninish 
the expenses of foreign intercourse by reducing the ap- 

propriations for diplumatic representatives for Prussia 


and Brazil to the compensation attached to the grade of 


t0 the compensation attached to the grade of charges. 
d’affairs; to restricting the franking privilege of members 
of congress to letters and other communications in writ- 
iw only, and those not to exceed the weight of 3 to! 
further limit and more clearly define the franking privi- | 
leges of deputy postmasters; and to increase aud regulate, | 
according to the weight, the charges to be made upon 
books, pamphlets, and other printed packages transmit- 
ted throuch the mails. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, addressed the senate at 
large, commenting also upon Mr. Wright’s speech, 
and at 4 o’clock concluded. 

And the senate adjoured. 

Marcu 4. A resolution was adopted calling on 
the secretary of the navy for information as to what 
steps had been taken, in compliance with a joint re- 
solution of the last session, in relation to the pur- 
chase of American water-rotted hemp for the use 
of the navy. 

The senate then proceeded to the discussion of the 
resolution restricting the veto power; and 

Mr. Berrien rose and delivered his views, at great 
length, in favor of a wholesome restraint of the veto 
ower. When the further consideration of this sub- 
ject was postponed until Friday next. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business; and, after some time spent there- 
in, adjourned over to Monday. 

Marcu 7. Mr. Woodbury presented the creden- 
tials of the hon. Leonard Wilcox, appointed by the 
governor of New Hampshire a senator of the U. 
States in the place of the hon. F. Pierce, resigned. 
Mr. Wilcox was then qualified, and took his seat in 
the senate. 

Mr. Wright presented the memorial of citizens of 
Clinton county, New York, remonstrating against 
the passage of any law to permit the importation of 
rail road iron, oriron for steamboats, free of duty, 
and praying that all iron may be subject to a duty of 
thirty per cent. 

Mr. Miller presented a memorial from citizens of 
New Jersey, asking that the duty on foreign iron 
may be restored to what it was in 1839. 

Mr. Clay presented a memorial from a great num- 
ber of ladies of Rahway, New Jersey, who, he said, 
judging from their autographs, were very beautiful 
indeed. These ladies, inasmuch as a further reduc- 
tion of duty on foreign ready-made clothing would 
render their employment unprofitable, and, having 
no other means by which to support themselves and 
their families, earnestly and respectfully pray that 
congress will enact such laws as will secure them 
from foreign competition. He believed that articles 
of ready-made clothing had been objects of protec- 
tion from the commencement of the government 
down to the present time, and that, too, separate and 











there may exist as to the protection of the men of. 
the country, there would be no diversity of opinion 
whatever as to the protection of the ladies; and he 
presumed that he might here rely on the chivalry of 
South Carolina to rush forward and protect their fair 
countrywomen from foreign competition. 


Mr. Calhoun remarked that during the operation 
of the tariff act of 1828, he dined in the company of 
General Patterson and a gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina; and that they entered into conversation on 
the effects of the tariff, and especially as to ready- 
made clothing. General Patterson said that when 
he visited Quebec, during the preceding summer, he 

urchased a suit of clothes, and, on his return to 
Philadelphia he ascertained that the difference in 
the prices between the two cities, paid the whole 
expense of the trip. The gentleman from South 
‘Carolina then observed that he went from Charles- 
ton to Quebec, and while there he purchased two 
suits, and the difference between the Charleston 
price and the amount paid, defrayed the whole ex- 
pense of his trip. Now, if gentlemen were not able 
to make clothes cheaper, they were not able to buy 
them. 

Mr. Clay remarked that he had merely made an 
appeal tothe heart of the senator from South Caro- 
lina, and he was sure that twenty-five years ago it 
would not have been made in vain. 

Mr. C. alse presenced a memorial from Hunting- 
ton county, Pennsylvania, relating to the iron inte- 
rest; and this subject he recommended to the senate 
generally, but particularly tothe senators from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Buchanan, in presenting memorials from iron 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania, asking that the duty 
on iron may be restored to what it was in 1839, said 
he thought that the senator from Kentucky was un- 
kind when he (Mr. Clay) presented the petition of so 
many ladies, and gave him (Mr. Buchanan) the iron 


cular care. 





Mr. Clay did not feel that he had inflicted any in- 


> os a 


recommended to him the petition of the iron manu- 
facturers because they happened. to be men of Penn- 
sylvania; and the reason why he had not recommend- 


| ed the memorial of the ladies was, that the senator 


had lived for fifty-five years and upwards without 
having taken any lady under his protection. 


Mr. Buchanan said that, old as ihe senator hiraself 
was, he wished to take all the ladies under his pro- 
tection. 

Mr. B. then presented a memorial from Lancaster, 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, complaining of the 
compromise act, and asking for a general protection 
of domestic manufactures; also, a memorial from the 
repairers and dressers of raw quills, asking that the 
duty. may be removed from the same, but retained on 
the finished imported article. 

Mr. Simmons presented a memorial from paper 
manufactures, asking for protection; also, resolutions 
of the legislature of Rhode Island on the subject of a 
uniform mode of electing the president and vice pre- 
sident of the United States, by fixing the same day 
for that purpose throughout the union. 


Mr. Sevier submitted a joint resolution, authorising 
the president of the United States, by and with the 
consent of the senate, to appoint three commission- 
ers, to hold their office for six months, to adjudicate 
the claims of the Cherokees residing east of the Mis- 
sisippi river, and ascertain and pay to each claimant 
the amount justly due him out-of such money as has 
been set aside for that purpose, and as yet unexpend- 
ed, under the treaty of 1835 and °36. 


The resolution was referred to the committee on 
Indian affairs. 


Mr. Tallmadge said that as there were several spe- 
cial orders which had precedence of the exchequer 
bill, he would take this occasion to move that its 
consideration be postponed until this day two weeks 
—the 2Ist instant; and the motion was agreed to. 
The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to suspend, for a limited time, the operation 
of a portion of the act entitled ‘tan act to revive and 
extend the charters of certain banks in the District 
of Columbia.” 


Mr. Allen addressed the senate, contending that the 
banks had violated their charters. 

Mr. Bayard replied. 

Mr. Allen moved that the bill be laid upon the ta- 
ble, to enable him to offer a resolution. 

The question was then taken and decided in the ne- 
gative—yeas 14, nays 22. 

Mr. .fllen then moved that the bill be recommitted 
to the committee on the District of Columbia, with 
instructions to inquire and report to the senate whe- 
ther the banks in the District, or’either of them, have 
violated their charters, directly or indirectly, or in 
any manner sought to avoid any requirements or con- 
ditions in the act to revive and extend their charters, 
approved August 25, 1841. And especially to in- 
quire whether they, or either of them, have issued 
and acted on a certain circular letter, (which was 
read 2 the clerk). He then continded his remarks 
upon the subject of banking corporations: and, when: 
he concluded. 

Mr. Kerr obtained the floor, and the senate ad- 
journed. 


Marcu 8, 1842. After the presentation of some 
exccutive communications, and the reports from com- 
mittees, the senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, being the bill from the house in re- 
lation to the banks of this District, the question pend- 
ing being a motion to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions, &e. 

The bill was debated at some length by Messrs. 
Kerr and Bayard in its favor, and by Messrs. Wright, 
Buchanan, Benton, Calhoun, Woodbury, and others, 
against it. 

The question was taken on the motion to recom- 
mit, and decided in the negative: yeas 18, nays 25. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Benton to lay the 
bill on the table, with’a view: to inquire, by resolu- 
tion, whether the banks had not forfeited their char- 
ters since the Ist March. 

This proposition was voted down by the same vote 
as the first—18 yeas, 25 nays. 

The bill was then so amended as to provide that 
the extension of privilege, instead of being for a s 
cific time, depend on the resumption of the banks at 
Richmond and Baltimore, and then the bill was or-.: 
dered to a third reading. 

The senate then went into executive session, and 
after a brief time spent therein, adjourned. 


Marcu 9. Mr. Berrien, on leave, introduced a bill » 
to provide for the reports of the decisions of the su- 
preme court of the United States... 

The bill relating to the District banks was taken | 


manufacturers and recommended them to his parti-| up for its third reading; when the yeas and nays were 


demanded, and resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Barrow,. Bates, -Bayard, Choate, - 








ministers resident, and for those of Austriaand Mexico 


jury upon the senator from Pennsylvania. He had; Clay, Clayton, Fvans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, 
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Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, 
Smith, of Ind. Southard, Spiigue, Tallmadge, Wood- 
bridge—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Sevier, Smith, of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wilcox, Williains, 
Woodbury, Wright, Young—18, i 

The senate then took up the bill to amend the act 
entitled ‘‘an act to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands and to grant pre-emption 
rights,” approved September 4, 1841. 

Mr. McRoberts moved an amendment, doing away 
with all the restrictions to the pre-emption clause, 


and supported lis amendment in a speech which oc- | 


cupied the time of the senate until long after the hour 
for the special order. 

After which the senate went into executive session, 
and remained therein until half past five o’clock P. 
M.; and then adjourned. 





oe 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 3. A resolution was adopted 
on motion of Mr. Bowne granting the use of the hall 
to the Congressional Total Abstinence society on 
Monday next.. : 

The report on retrenchment was then taken up and 
after progress therein, the general appropriation bill 
was considered again in committee of the whole and 
after further progress and discussion respecting the 
printing of the U. States laws, the committee arose 
and the house adjourned. . 


Fripay, Marcn 4. The report of the committee 
on retrenchment was farther prosecuted, and several 
of its resolutions discussed and adopted, until on mo- 
tion of Mr. Briggs its farther consideration was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

Mr. Barnard offered a resolution authorising the 
clerk of the house io inquire into the cost, practica- 
bility, &c. &c. of having the desk of members re- 
moved from the body of the hall, and of placing 
others outside the bar, where members may write. 
But objection being made, it was, for the time with- 
drawn. 

The house then resolved itself into committee of 
the whole, Mr. Casey in the chair, and commenced 
the consideration of private business, which occupied 
the session, until the house adjourned. 


Sarurpay, Marcu 5. Mr. Taliaferro moved the 
reconsideration of the vote determining that the house 
should, after this week, meet at 1], instead of 12 
o’clock. Mr. T. stated that it was impossible for 
the committees to do business if the house meet at an 
early hour. 

Mr. Fillmore, who had moved to change the hour, 
stated that the condition of the public business re- 
quired more time for legislation. He stated that he 
had received a communication from the war depart- 
ment, stating that the fund of the quarter master’s 
department was entirely exhausted. The same was 
truc of the navy and all the departments. The house 
had passed but one appropriation bill, and not one 
twentieth of the civil and diplomatic bili had been 
considered. Congress had been in session three 
months, and nothing had been done in regard to the 
public business. 

Mr. Barnard, of New York, replied, and thought 
the best mode of reform would be to remove the 
desks from the floor of the house. That would 
save more time and result in more good than any 
thing else. By meeting at eleven o’elock when so 
much of the public business was done in the commit- 
tee rooms and at the departments, nothing would be 
gained. 

An effort was then made to lay the motion on the 
table, and subsequently the previous question was 
moved, which was sustained, ayes 90, noes 89. So 
the house subsequently agreed to meet at 12 o’clock 
for the remainder of the month, and at 11 o’clock on 
and after the first Monday in April. 

The report and resolutions of the retrenchment 
committee were then again taken up and after their 
farther consideration. 

The house adjourned. 


Monpay, Marcu 7. Hon. Joseph L. White, of In- 
diana, who was up to this day detained at his distant 
home by indisposition, appeared, and took his seat. 

On leave given, Mr. Everett laid on the table, with 
a view to have printed, an amendment to the appor- 
tionment bill heretofore reported from the select 
committee of which Mr. Everett was chairman; 
which amendment proposes to strike out (the ratio of) 
68,000, and insert 50,391, constituting a house of 305 
members, under which the present representation of 
no state will be decreased:) and (with a view to test 
the sense of the committee between a low and a high 
ratio) Mr. E. gave notice that he will hereafter move 
to amend the amendment by striking out 50,391 and 
inserting 70,680, (constituting a house of 217 mem- 
bers.) 




















oU,391 70,639 

Maine, . ‘ ‘ 9| 48,274, 7| 7,033 
New Hampshire, . 5} 32,619) 4) 1,854 
Massachusetts, . 14} 32,225) 10) 30,899 
Rhode Island, . 2} 8,046) 1) 38,148 
‘Connecticut, . « 6} 7,652) 4) 27,288. 
Vermont, 5| 39,993) 4) 9,228 
New York, 48} 12,151| 34) 25,799 
New Jersey, ‘ j 7; 19,306 5| 19,636 
Pennsylvania, . , - | 34) 10,713) 24) 27,687 
; Delaware, . 1, 26,652} 1) 6,363 
Maryland, 8} 30,996; 6 10,044 
Virginia, 21; 1,991) 15 2 
North Carolina, ‘ 13 9} 9) 18,972 
South Carolina, . p % 10,064) 6) 39,503 
Georgia, 11} 24,713) 8} 13,574 
Alabama, 9; 35,824} 6) 65,263 
Mississippi, 5| 45,612) 4) 14,847 
Louisiana, 5| 33,075) 4) 2,310. 
Tennessee, 15 121} 10) 49,186 
Kentucky, 14, 1,451) 10 126 
Ohio, 30! 7,736) 21| 35,186 
Indiana, 13} 30,782) 9} 49,745 
Illinois, 9} 22,532) 6| 51,971 
Missouri, ‘ ‘ 7| 7,269) 5) 7,006 
Arkansas, ‘ , . 1} 39,209} 1) 18,920 
Michigan, 4; 10,703] 3 227 

305'539,718)|217|570,816 

10.70 8.08 

















The amendment and table were ordered to be 
printed. . 

Mr. Shields, of Alabama, offered the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be requested 
to cause an examination to be made of the invention of 
Thomas 8S. Easton for the prevention of steam-boiler 
explosions, and the results of said examination to be re- 
ported to this house, wlth such observations as may seem 
to him to be proper touching the efficacy of said invention 
to its adaptation tothe accomplishment of the purposes 
intended. 


The resolution was modified, so as to insert the 
words “together with any other invention submitted 
to him,” and then referred to the select committee 
heretofore appointed on the subject of steamboat na- 
vigation. ) 

Mr. Gilmer, from the select committee on retrench- 
ment, appointed under a resolution of the house of 
June 17, 1781, presented a report with the following 
resolution: 

Re-olwed, That the select committee on retrenchment 
have leave to sit during the sessions of the house, and 
power to send jor and exaimine persons and papers. 

The resolution was adopted without debate or di- 
vision, and the report was ordered to be printed. 

The house then proceeded to the further conside- 
ration of the report and resolutions of the committee 
on retrenchment and after progress therein 

Mr. W. C. Johnson (objection being made) moved 
that the rules of the house be suspended for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the doorkeeper be directed to remove 


the desks on the floor of the hall at the earliest practica- 
ble moment. 


The question on the motion was then taken and 
decided in the negative: yeas 74, nays 93. 

The house then, in committee of the whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the general appropria- 
tion bill, but on the first division being called, there 
being no quorum present, the committee rose, and 

The house adjourned. 


Tuvrespay, Marcu 8. The house resumed the con- 
sideration of the retrenchment report and after pro- 
gress therein, the orders of the day were called for 
and reports from committees received. 

Mr. J. C. Clark reported back the senate bill al- 
‘lowing drawbacks on goods transported in the origi- 
nal boxes, packages, &c. to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, 
with an amendment striking out all after the enacting 
clause, and inserting the following; 

Be it enacted, &c. That all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise entered for the benefit of a drawback of 
duties may hereafter be exported in the original 
casks, cases, chests, boxes, trunks, or other pack- 
ages, by sea or otherwise, in American vessels of not 
less than thirty tons burden, either from the. district 
where they were originally entered or from any other 
district, to any foreign dominions, whether immedi- 
ately adjoining the United States or not; said goods,. 
wares, and merchandise, when not shipped coastwise, 
under the present law, may be transported by land, 
or partly by land and partly by water, to another dis- 
trict, for exportation, under such rules, regulations, 
and restrictions as shall, from time to time, be pre- 
scribed by the secrrtary of the treasury; and all laws 
inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 





——e 


Mr. C. in making this report, remarked that it was 
proper to say, that, notwithstanding the committee, 
under a conviction of the great importance of this 
subject both to our foreign freights and to our inter- 
nal carrying trade with Mexico and the British North 
American colonies, had concurred in the report, some 
gentlemen on the committee had reserved to them- 
selves the liberty of modifying the provisions of the 
bill, if subsequent reflection and information should 
suggest any desirable amendments. Mr. C. im consi- 
deration of the importance of the bill, moved that 
1,000 extra copies of the bill, amendment and report 
be printed; which was agreed to. is 

Mr. Maxwell, from the committee on the judicia- 
ry, to which was referred sundry petitions remon- 
strating against the repeal of the act passed at the 
last (extra) session of congress establishing a uniform 
system of bankruptcy, with instructions ‘“‘to inquire 
into the expediency of reporting a bill to amend the 
existing bankrupt law so as to include all asso- 
ciations and corporate bodies issuing notes or bills 
for circulation as money, and such other amendments 
as said committee may deem necessary,” report, in 

art— 
A That. it is not expedient to amend the existing 
bankrupt law so as to include associations and cor- 
porate bodies issuing notes or bills for circulation as 
money. 

The reading of the report was called for but the 
morning hour having expired—the rules of the 
house were, on motion of Mr. Gordon, suspended in 
order to receive reports from committees givjng rise 
to no debate. 

When the committee on foreign affairs was called; 
Mr. Bowne rose and said that he desired to put an in- 
quiry to the committee on foreign affairs in relation 
to a matter now pending before them. He desired 
to inquire when a report might be expected from the 
committee on the petition some time since referred to 
them on the subject of American prisoners confined 
in Van Dieman’s Land. 

Objection be‘ug made, the inquiry was not enter- 
tained. 

The house, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
union, (Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts, in the chair), on 
the bill making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the government for the year 1842 
and after progress therein the committee rose, and 
reported progress. 

The speaker laid before the house the following com- 
munication. | 

Washington, March 8, 1842. 
To the house of representatives: 

I feel it to be my duty to invite your attention to 
the accompanying communication from the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, in relation to the probable de- 
mands which will be made upon the treasury for the 
present quarter. It will be seen that, without arrest- 
ing the requisitions which will be made by the war 
and navy departments for the months of March, April, 
and May, there will be an unprovided for deficit 
of upwards of three millions. 


I cannot bring myself, however, to believe that it 
will enter into the view of any department of the 
government to arrest works of defence now in pro- 
gress of completion, or vessels under construction or 
preparation for sea. Having due regard to the un- 
settled condition of our foreign relations, and the ex- 
posed situation of our inland and maritime frontier, I 
should feel myself wanting in my duty to the coun- 
try, if I could hesitate in urging upon cong7ess all 
necessary appropriations for placing it in an attitude 
of strength and security. Such recommendation, 
however; has heretofore been made, in full! reliance 
as well on congress as on the well known patriotism 
of the people, their high sense of national honor, and 
their determination to defend our soi} from the possi- 
bility, however remote, of a hostile invasion. ' 

The diminution in the revenue arising from the 
great diminution of duties under what is commonly 
called the compromise act, necessarily involves the 
treasury in embarrassments, which have boen for 
some years palliated by the temporary expedient of 
issuing treasury notes—an expedient which, afford- 
ing“no permanent relief, has imposed upon congress, 
from time to time, the necessity of replacing the old 
by a new issue. The amount outstanding on the 4th 
of March, 1840, varies in no great degre* from the 
amount which will be outstanding on 1 3 first of 
January next; while in the interim the new issues 
are rendered equivalent to the redemption of the old, 
and at the end of the fiscal year leave an augmented 
pressure on the finances by the accumulation of inte- 
rest. 

The contemplated revision of the tariff of duties 
may, and doubtless will, lead in the end to’ relief 
of the treasury from these constantly recurring em- 
barrassments: but it must be obvious that time will be 





necessary to realize the full anticipations of financial 
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benefit from any modification of the tariff laws. In 
the mean time, I submit to congress the suggestions 
made by the secretary, and invite its prompt and 
speedy action. JOHN TYLER. 


Treasury department, March 7, 1842. 
To the President of the United States: 

Sia: The duty devolved by the constitution upon 
the president of the United States ‘‘to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed” renders it proper 
that you should be advised of the present condition 
of the treasury, as well in regard to the claims upon 
it as of the means for their discharge, in order that 
you may decide upon the expediency of laying be- 
fore congress the necessity of further provisions for 
meeting the public obligations. 


The aggregate of demands upon the treasury, dur- 
ing the present and the two succeeding months, is 
estimated, as will be seen by the statement which I 
have the honor herewith to submit, at $9,574,040. 
The immediate means within the command of the 
treasurer formeeting these expenditures were, at the 
commencement of the present month, including the 
unexpended power to issue treasury notes, under the 
act of 3lst January last, about three millions of dol- 
lars. Of this sum, nearly two hundred thousand are 
in the land offices. A portion of this amount has 
been paid for land since the first of January last, and 
is required by law to be paid over to the several 
states. The greater portion of it is held at points 
not convenient for ordinary disbursements. 


The nett revenue from custams during the present 
and two succeeding months is estimated at 3,250,000 
dollars. But, after adding this amount to the means 
now at the command of the treasury, there will still 
remain a deficit to be provided for of upwards of 
three millions for the service of the same period. 

In submitting to congress the annual report of the 
department on the finances, it was suggested that an 
authority to issue treasury notes to the amount of 
five millions, with such an extension of the term of 
the loan remaining to be disposed of as would ren- 
der it negotiable, would, with the revenue from im- 
ports, enable the department to meet the expendi- 
tures of the present year. At the same time, a re- 
vision of the tariff was urged as an indispensable 
means of sustaining public credit. 


You are aware that, while the report on the finan- 
ces was in the course of preparation, the plan of a 
fiscal agent or exchequer, since submitted to con- 
gress, was under your consideration. No doubt was 
entertained that, in the event of its adoption by con- 
gress, it would obviate the necessity of any further 
provision for redeeming the treasury notes required 
for the service of the present year, and payable in 
the next. The faculty of expanding the issue of ex- 
chequer bills to a given extent was expected to af- 
ford facilities that would remove all apprehension of 
embarrassment, while the issue of its maximum of 
$15,000,000, resting on $5,000,000 of specie, and 
$5,000,000 of government stock, to be held in re- 
serve to meet any contingencies of such issue, and 
aided by the daily accruing revenue, was regarded 
as placing such issue on a foundation perfectly sure 
and stable. 


Should this provision, however, not be adopted by 
congress then it is obvious that the whole amount of 
the treasury notes authorized by the late act of con- 
gress will become a burden upon the revenue of 1843, 
without any adequate provision for relief. And, in 
view of this state of things, it becomes a question of 
grave importance, whether it would not be advisable 
to reeommend an increase of the loan te an amount 
sufficient to absorb the treasury notes that will be 
outstanding at the end of the year, and to be appli- 
cable in the mean time to the redemption of such as 
may be offered for that purpose. But whether this 
shall be done or mot, it is obvious that the existing 
state of the treasury calls for the immediate inter- 
vention of congress to save the good faith of the 
government. And no eflectual expedient for this 
purpose is perceived, but that of enlarging the term 
of so much of the loan as remains to be negotiated 
to a period of at least twelve years, and securing the 
payment of principal and interest by pledging a dis- 
tinct source of revenue for that purpose. 

I have taken leave to place the accompanying 
statement before you, that you may decide whether 
any, and, if any, what measures ought to. be adopted 

y the executive under the circumstances, therein ex- 
hibited. It would be wholly superfluous to add any 
suggestion in regard to the paramount importance of 
maintaining the fidelity of the government to all its 
engagements. 

W. FORWARD, secretary of the treasury. 
Statement. of means in the treasury on the 1st of March, 
1842. 

Cash subject to the drafts of the treasurer by the 
latest returns to this date; with the several deposi- 


tories and collectors, 
Subject to drafts in land offices, by 
latest returns, 


$237,949 03 
178,311 20 
$416,260 23 





Amount of treasury notes authorised b 
act of 31st of January last, whic 
may be issued on Ist of March 2,653,093 30 


Total of immediate resources, $3,069,353 53 





Esti’ed rey. from cust. dur’g March, 1,250,000 00 
cs uc April, 1,000,000 00 
“s 6 May, 1,000,000 00 





Means of the current three months, $6,319,353 53 
Probable demand during the current 
three months: 

The amount of treasury notes issued in 
March, 1841, at 6 per cent. was 
about $1,200,000. Estimating that 
two-thirds of these have been already 
redeemed through the custom houses 
and land offices, there remains to be 
paid during the month of March 


$400,000 00 
The secretary of war estimates his re- 


quisitions in March at 822,692 00 
The secretary of the navy estimates his 
requisitions in March at 


900,000 00 
No salaries having been paid by the 
treasury since the I8th of January on 
account of the civil list, and the quar- 
terly payment of interest on public 
debt becoming due on the Ist of 
April, the payment on account of 
civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous and legislative expen- 
ditures, should the usual appropria- 
tion bill pass in the course of March, 


may be estimated at 1,275,000 00 





$3,737,692 00 
The amount of treasury notes issued at 
6 per ct. during the month of April, 
1841, was about $850,000. Estimat- 
ing that one-half had been redeemed 
through the custom houses and land 
offices, and the other half held for in- 
vestment, there will remain to be 
paid in April $425,000 


906,128 


| The secretary of war estimates 


his requisitions in April at 
The secretary of the navy es- 
timates his requisitions in 
April at 724,000 
The civil list, foreign inter- 
course, & miscellaneous and 
legisiative, will require about 500,000 
————- $2,555,128 00 
The amount of treasury notes at 6 per 
cent. issued in May, 1841, was about 
$1,280,000. 
Estimating, as above, that one- 
half have already been re- 
deemed, there will be re- 
quired in May for this item $640,000 
The secretary of war estimates 
his requisitions for May at 1,491,220 
The secretary of the navy es- 
timates his requisitions for 
May at 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, 
and miscellaneous and legis- 
lative, will require about 


650,000 


500,000 


3,281,220 00 








Total estimated expenditures for the 
current three months $9,574,040 00 


Deficiency of estimated means 3,254,686 47 


The reading of the communication having been 
concluded—Mr. Fillmore said he concurred in the 
views expressed by the secretary of the treasury in 
regard to the necessity of immediate action in rela- 
tion to the finances; but he considered it due to the 
committee of ways and means to state that they had 
not hitherto acted on the subject of a permanent re- 
venue, because they had, thus far, been waiting for 
an expected projet {rom the secretary on that sub- 
ject. The present communication proposed an ex- 
tension of the time of the loan already authorised, 
for which there was at this time a bill pending be- 
fore the house, and for the passage of which Mr. F. 
felt great anxicty. The message further contemplat- 
ed an increase of the amount of the loan. On this 
point he was not at present prepared to express any 
opinion. Jt must be with the utmost possible re- 
luctance that he ever could yield bis assent either to 
an increase of the existing loan or to any new emis- 
sion of treasury notes. (Cries of “No! no!”) The 














only proper course for congress to pursue was to 


ls 


provide, without delay, an adequate and permanent 
revenue to meet the wants of the country. (Loud 
cries of ‘‘certainly; that’s it.) 

Mr. F. moved to refer the communication to the 
committee of ways and means. 

Mr. MeKeon said he was not surprised at the tenor 

of ths: communication just read. It was what he had 
been expecting for some time. The government was 
now, at length, brought up to the question how it was 
to get along? and with a view to ascertain how con- 
gress was disposed to employ the means it did pos- 
sess, he would move to refer the communication to a 
committee with instructions to report a bil! repeal- 
ing the law in relation to the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the states. 
Mr. Cushing suggested the propriety of postponing 
any final disposition of the communication until to- 
morrow, suffering it meanwhile to be printed, which 
was agreed to by general consent. 

A second communication from the president of the 
United States was then read as follows: 

Washington, March 8, 1842. 
To the house of representatives: 

In my message of the 7th December I suggested to 
congress the propriety, and, in some degree, the ne- 
cessity of making proper provisions by law, within 
the pale of the constitution, for the removal, at their 
commencement, and at the option of the party, of all 
such cases as might arise in state courts involving 
national questions, or questions touching the faithful 
observance and discharge of the international obli- 
gations of the United States, from such state tribunal 
to the federal judiciary. Iam urged to repeat, at 
this time, this recommendation, by the receipt of in- 
telligence, upon which | can rely, that a subject of 
Great Britain, residing in Upper Canada, has been 
arrested upon a charge of connexion with the expe- 
dition fitted out by the Canadian authozities by which 
the “Caroline” was destroyed, and will, in all proba- 
hility, be subjected to trial in the state courts.of New 
York. It is doubtful whether, in this state of things, 
should his discharge be demanded by the British go- 
vernment, this government is invested with any con- 
trol over the subject until the case shall have reach- 
ed the court of final resort of the state of New York, 
and been decided in that court. And although such 
delay ought not, in a national point of view, to give 
cause of umbrage to Great Britain, yet the prompt 
and instant rendering of justice to foreign nations 
should be placed among our highest duties. [ cannot, 
therefore, in consideration of what properly becomes 
the United States, and in anticipation of any demand 
from a foreign government for the discharge of one 
of its subjects, forego the duty of repeating my re- 
commendation to congress for the immediate adoption 
of some suitable legislative provision on this subject. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Mr. Barnard (chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary) said that it would be recollected by the 
members of the house that the genera] subject refer- 
red to in the message had been for some time before 
the judiciary committee, who had reported a bill in 
relation to it; and Mr. B. should have been very glad 
to have seen a moment when he could, with any pros- 
pect of success, have asked the house to take up that 
bill out of its order and act upon it. He had been 
aware, some time since, from information in posses- 
sion of the executive department of the government, 
that there was hazard of the occurrence of just such 
an event as was now mentioned in the message: he 
had apprehended that such a case would arise but he 
had seen no moment in which he could ask the house 
to take up the bill which the committee had reported: 
he knew well that whenever itdid come up it must ex- 
cite debate, and that very great differences of opinion 
might be expected to exist in regard to it. 

He moved the message be referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the union to which 
the bill he had just alluded to had been referred; but 
afterwards on the suggestion of Mr. Cushing, moved 
that the committee of the whole be discharged from 
the consideration of the bill, and that it together with 
the present communication be referred back to the 
committee on the judiciary; which was agreed to. 

The house then adjourned, 

Wenpvespay, Marcn 9. On motion of Mr. Fill- 
more, the house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union (Mr. Briggs, of Mass. 
in the chair) and resumed the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations for the civil and diploma- 
tic expenses of the government for the year 1842. 

The pending question was the unfinished business 
of yesterday; being a proposition to amend the bill by 
requiring the printing of the departments to be done 
by contract, and after several hours discussion there- 
on the committee rose. 

The speaker laid before the house a communication 
from the executive of the territory of Iowa, in rela- 
tion to the boundary thereof. Referred to the com- 





mittee on the territories. Adjourned. 
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British MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCE IN OUR NEIGHBOR- 
Hoop. ‘The British military force in our immediate 
neighborhood consists, pcepeding to the army list of Jan. 
1842, of 27 regiments, distribu'ed as follows: 

In Canada. 1st Dragoon Guards; 7th Hussars; Gre- 
nadier Guards; Coldspring Guatds; Reval Canadina 
Rifle Regiment; and the Ist, 14th; 23d, 43d, 56:h, 67th, 
68th, 70th, Tith, 74th, 83d, 85th, regiments of foot. 

In Nova Scotia. Sth, 30th and 76:h regiments of fowt, 
and a corps of artillery. — 
In New Brunsvck. 36th'and 67th regiment of foot. 

Bermuda. Two. regiments of fovt, and a corps of 
artillery and engineers. e ‘ 

There is a Royal Veteran battalion stationed at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, and the 64th regiment of foot, 
no designation stated. : ‘ 

In addition to this formidable force in our neighbor- 
hood, there are 9 regiments of foot in the West India 
islands. ; 

The British naval force on the North American 8ta- 
tion consists of the following vessels: 

lilustrious, 72 guns; Magnificent, 72; Winchester, 50; 
Pique, 36; Cleopatra, 26; Vestal 26; Spartan, 26; Niaga- 
ra, 20; 'I'weed, 20; Roniney, 20; Comus, 18; Electra, 15; 
Racehorse, 15; Rover, 15;. Pilot, 16; Racer, 16; Victor, 
16; Sappho, 16; Hornet, 6, Pickle, 2; Lark, 4; Charybdis, 
3; Fair Rosamond, 2; Blazer, [steamer,) 1; Firefly, dv. 
2: Flamer, do. 6; Gleaner, do. 2; Hecla. do. 1; Hydra, 
do. 4; ‘T'artarus, do. 2; Magera, do. 2; Spitfire, do. 2. 
Total number of guns, 543. [N. Y. Express. 


Consun. The president has recognised Luis E. Har- 
gous as Mexican Consul for the port of New York. 


Cuspa. We learn from a gentleman who came pas- 
senger in the packet ship Hellespont from Havana, that 
the difficulty between the governor of Cuba and the Bri- 
tish steamer Forth was nothing very serious, and had 
been all settled. Things were said to be very quiet in 
Havana, and no news from the Jamaica war—we begin 
to think that also a false alarm. [Charleston Merc. 


PENNSYLVANIA TARIFF CONVENTION. The state con- 
vention of coal and iron men mig ae se on the 23d Feb. 
to meet again at Harrisburg on 13th April. Resolutions 
were adopted breathing the spirit and sentiments of pro- 
tection of home industry. A_ state central committee 
was announced and county committees recommended 
to be organised. The following was unanimously | 
adopted: — 

esolved, That the people of Pennsylvania, engaged 
in manufacturing agricultural, mining, mechanical and 
internal commercial pursuits, be requested to asseinble 
in convention in Harrisburg, on the second Wednesiay, 
the thirteenth day of April next, for the purpose of tak- 
ing measures to secure all necessary encouragement of 
domestic labor, enterprise and capital, and thus promote 
the welfare of all classes of society. 


O’CoNNELL’S ABOLITION ADDRESS is condemned and 
believed to be a base fabrication, by a mecting of Irish- 
men at Pottsville, Pa. 


Kentucky. A new county has been created by legis- 
lative act out of parts of Lincoln and Mercer by the 
name of Boyle, county seat, Danville. 

On the 3d March, the legislature adjourned sine die. 
On the 25th February, they proceeded by jvint ballot to 
elect a senator to fill the vacancy occasioned by the re- 
signation of Henry Clay. Jvhn J. Crittenden was 
elected without opposition, receiving 91 votes of the 
house and 29 of the senate. ‘he Commonwealth says 
that The pride of the state seemed to have been awak- 
ened, and some of the leading members of the denio- 
cratic party sustained the nomination with a zeal wor- 
thy of patriots and unapproachable by mere partizans. 
We allude patticulacy to the course of Col. Johnson of 
Scott, and Mr. Nuttallof Henry. The latter gentle- 
man expressed the wish that the call for the yeas and 
nays might be withdrawn in order that it might go forth 
tothe world that Mr. Crittenden was the unanimous 
choice of his native state.” 


Maryianp. Chesapeake and Ohio canal. The bill 

roviding for the completion of this work to Cumber- 
and after being rejected in the house on the 7th, by a 
vote of 36 to 34 was reconsidered and passed on 
the 18th, by 40 yeas to 34 nays. On the 9th it passed the 
senate after receiving an amendment.On the 10thit gain 
passed the house with additional amendments, and 
was returned to the senate, and there rejected. ‘The se- 
nate has rejected the bill for taxing salaries, and a law 
has been passed empowering the chancellor, and coun- 
ty courts acting as courtsof equity, to grant divorces in 
certain cases which are defined in the law. For this 
reason tiie senate has refused to grant any of the appli- 
cations now before them. 

Slavery. The bill based upon the proposition of the 
late slaveholders’ convention in relation to the colored 
population was rejected in. the senate on the 18th inst. 

The legislature adjourned sine die on the 10th. 


Massacnusetts. The legislature of Massachusetts. 
agreeably to the wish of both branches and with the ad- 
vice aad consent of the council, was prorogued by Gov. 
Davis on the 3d March, until the first Wednesday in 
September next, when it will re-assemble for the purpose 
of districting the state for the choice of members of con- 
gress under the new apportionment. which it is expected 





will before that time have been made by congress. 


Navat. The U.S. ship Falmonth, commander Me- 
Intesh, sailed trom Norfolk on the 8th, on @ cruise. The 
U.S. ship John Adams lies off Boston, ready for sea, 
and will sail the first fair wind four Rio Janeiro. The U. 
8. frigate Columbia sailed from Boston on Friday, io 
cruise along the coast. / 

The steamer Missouri, says the Army and Navy 
Chronicle,has been ordered round to Norfolk, as Soon as 
her epegueente shall have been completed. Upon her 
arrival, she and her sister steamer, the Mississippi, wiil 
make a trialof their speed and other qualities in the 
Chesapeake bay. It is nut improbable that they may 
come as far a8’ Annapolis, to allow members of con- 
gress an Opportunity to examine these modern engines 
of naval warfare. 

The U.S. sloop of war John Adams, Capt. Conover, 
sailed from Boston on the 8th, for the Brazil station. She 
relieves the Marion, Capt. Belr. 

The U.S schooner Graimpus, G. J. Van Brunt, lieut 
cum. was spoken on the 23d, lat. 33 54, lon. 77 23, by 
the sch. Oberon, arrived at Charleston. 


New Hampsnire. On the 8th inst. the state election 
took place. Returns are nut yet received. 


New York anv Massacnuserts. A rail road festival 
took place at Springfield, Mass. on the 4th March, at 
which were present the executive and legislative officers 
of the two states. Gov. Seward and Gov. Davis, both 
delivered addresses on the occasion, and in the evening 
they respectively returned to Albany and Boston. ~ 


New Jersey. The legislature have setiled on just and 
honorable principles, the difference between the treasurer 
of the state and the officers of the New Jersey rail road 
company, by postponing the payment of the tax on the 
ruad five years from the completion of the work, which 
will be in 1844, agreeably to the construction placed on the 
charter by the company. The question was conceded to be 
involved in doubt from the ambiguity of language; but the 
doubt has been resolved on aetehie and liberal princi- 
ples—honorable to the state and protective of the rights 
and interests of capitalists who have invested property in 
New Jersey. [N. y. Amer. 

Imprisonment for debt. Some days ago the council 
passed a bill, virtually abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
except in cases of fraud. Yesterday the bill was debat- 
ed with warnith in the house, and, as we hear by a pas- 
senger from ‘T’renton, passed, with some amendments 
not interfering with the general principle. It is no longer 
doubrful, therefure, that N. Jersey will cease, to be a pri- 
son-house fur crediturs in other states. 


_ Ono WHIG STATE CONVENTION. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the convention which assembled at 
Dayton on the 22uad ult, for the purpose of nominating a 
governor. 

Resolved, That this convention approve the principles 
contained in the public messages of the present governor 
of the state, and recognise in his administration an hon- 
est, fearless, and patriotic effurt to sustain and advance 
the true interest and prosperity of the state.' We there- 
fore hail his acceptance of a renomination as a subject of 
joy to all true whigs, and the sure harbinger of a glori- 
a triumph of the people over faction and partisan mis- 
rule. 

Resolved, That the people havea right to demand of the 
national government the regulation of the national currency 
under the constitution; that the power of the states over 
the question 1s necessarily limited; and that the regulation 
of commerce between the states, which is dependent on 
the power of congress, can only be legitimately accom- 
plished by the creation of a currency and medium of ex- 
change whose value shall be uniform throughout the union. 

Resolved, Tit labor is the true source of national 
wealih, and that all measures of governmental policy 
should aim to ensure labor its adequate reward. 


_ Resolved, That the tariff laws now in operation are 
insufficient for this purpose; and that a tariff which will 
protect our manufacturers from the ruinous competition 
ot the labor of Europe, and open to agriculture a home 
market for ite surplus procune is imperatively demand- 
ed by every interest of the people of the state of Ohio. 

Resolved, That, in fixing the tariffof duties on the im- 
portation of foreign goods merely for the purpose of rev- 
enue, due discrimination should be made between such 
articles as we can and such as we cunnot produce or man- 
ufacture, so as to give adequate encouragement to our 
own industry and enterprise. 

Resolved, That an expression from whig brethren in 
our sister states, un the expediency of holding a national 
convention in reference te the next presidency, be invit- 
ed through the medium of the whig press. 

Resolved, That this convention deliberately and s0o- 
lemnly re-affirm those principles and doctrines of policy 
and reform under which we rallied in the ever-memora- 
ble campaign of 1840; and that it is our firm purpose not 
to rest until “those principles of government are carried 
out’ which were the political creed of the lamented Har- 
rison, and of every true-hearted whig. 

Resolved, That Jos Ridgway, jr., Sumuel.Z. Seltzer, 
Juhn A, ce: John Greenwood, Lewis Hoyl, A. F. 
Perry, and C. H. Wing, be and are hereby appointed a 
state central committee, with power to fill vacancies. 


I. < RaDOOT. The maps coe - the oe York 
ourier an nquirer, writes thus fror i 
March 7, 1842. . as ——d 
‘Dear Sir: An important political movement is about 
being made in North Carolina, which will probably be 
only the first of a series of similar demonstrations to be 
made in every state of the Union. A convention of the 
whigs of the old north state, will be beld at Raleigh, on 


—_ Eee 


the 4:h day of April next—the anniversary of the death 
of the lamented parfana>itar the purpose of uncondi- 
tivually nomiuating Henry Clay of Kentucky, as the 
candidate tor the presideacy in 1844, and to take into 
consideration the subject of the vice-presidency, with a 
view lv fuiure conference and action on that point.” 

Seme demonstrations in favor of J.C. Calavun have 
appeared in the south west. 


Resumption. The legislature of New Jersey passed 
a bill on the Sth inst. providing for the resumption of 
specie payieuts by the banks of that state on the 15ih 
August next. In Pennsylvania, the joint cominittee of 
the two houses having reported on the 5th a bill for im. 
mediate resuipption, it passed the senate by a vote of 21 
to 11 on the Tih, and the house by 66 tu 19, on the next 
day. In Maryland, on the 3d inst. a communication was 
laid’ before the legislature trom the banks of Baltimore 
iuforming that they bad unannnously resulved to resume 
on the ist August. On the 4ih a coinmitiee of citizens 
from Baltimore visited the seat of government. On the 
Sth the bill reported by a juint cumunittee ol conlerence 
of the twu houses passed the house wish amendmenis by 
a vute of 56 to 14, and on the next day the senate bya 
vote of 14 to 4. ‘The bill provides for resumption on the 
Ist of May next, aiid authorises the immediate issue of 
sinall notes until the 1s: of November. 


Ruope Istanp. In reply to a request made by certain 
citizens of Providence to the Judges of the supreme ju- 
dicial court of Rhode Island tor their opition upon the 
legulity of what is called the “people’s constitution,” 
lately vored upon by a large purtion of the people of that 
staie, the judyes say: “that the convention which form- 
ed the ‘peuple’s constitution’ assembied without law; that 
in forming it they proceeded without law; that the votes 
given in tayor of it were given without law, and how- 
ever strong an expression of public opinion they may 
present, that said constitution, instead of being the para- 
mount law of the land, is of no binding force whatever; 
that ubedience to it will form no jusiheation or excuse 
fur any act done in pursuance of 11; and that any at- 
tempt to carry it into effect by torce will be treasen 
agunst the state of Rhode Isiand, if not against the 

ulted. States.” 


Tarirr. The friends of American industry are mur- 
Shalling tur the convention which is to assemble at New 
York un the 5th April next. Delegativns are being se- 
lected inevery direcuon. ‘I'he icon and coal interest will 
meet again at Harrisburg on the 13:h April. ‘The vari- 
ous cuunties of the state of Penusylvauia are bestirring 
themselves. A meeting “to express the sentiments of 
the people of Vermont on the duy of congress in relation 
to the interests of the producing classes” was called for 
the 10th of the present month. ‘The shoe and leather in- 
lerest met in convention at Boston en the 2ad, adopted 
resolutions and appvinted a comimitiee to proceed to 
Washington. 


Texas... Galveston dates to the 24:h ultimo, have been 
received at New Orleans by the steam packet N. York. 
The Picayune states that among the passengers in the 

York were gen. Jas. Hamiliou and col. Dangerfield, 
the ‘Texan secretary of the treasury. Y 

The son of Mr. Baker and the son of Mr. Sules, citi- 
zens of ‘Travis county, residing 02 Oulton creek, eight 
miles from Austin, were killed by Indiaus on the 2d ult. 

‘he Mexican prize schooner Progressor, captured by 
the ‘T'exan commodore Moore, off Vera Cruz, has arriv- 
ed at Galveston. 


Virginia. Re-apportionment. The important subject 
so strenuously deuimaded by the western counties of the 
state of re-apportioning the representation in both huuses 
of the general assembly engaged the discussion of the 
house for several days. ‘The majority of the committee 
on the subject had reported in tavor of a reapportion- 
meat on the basis of the qualified voiers; the minurity on 
the other hand were in favor of the combined basis of 
whiie inhabitants and taxes and that the present repre- 
sentation was so nearly upon this ratio that it was unne- 
cessary to disturb it, 


The discussion called out some strong speeches on 
both sides. Messrs. Brown of Preston, Jackson, Mor- 
gan, Dorman, Smith of Kanawha, and Harrisou of Mo- 
nongalia, supported the proposition of the majority of 
the committee; and on the other side, Messrs. Scutt of 

auquier, Crutchfield, Keen and Yerby, argued in favor 
vf the minority report. On the %h, Mr. Yerby moved 
an indefinite postpsuement of the whole subject—which, 
afier some debate, was carried by a vote of 63 to 56: 


The bill for taking the sense of the people on the call 
of a convention, was then called up, and on motion of 
Mr. Scott, was indefiuitely postpuned by a vote of 6610 


Upon that vote being announced, Mr. Dorman rose to 
offer a protest against these proceedings of the house.— 
Mr. Scott of Fauquier objected to certain parts of the 
protest—and Mr. Dorman withdrew it, for the purpose 
of modifying it. 

_ Distribution act. After much discussion on the sub- 
ject of the late distribution act of congress, a resolution 
offered by Mr. Dorman that the treasurer of the com- 
monwealth should act at once as the agent to receive the 
money, wus passed on the 8th inst. by a vote of 68 to 56. 
Being carried to the senate on the 9th an amendment to 
it was adopted, ayes 16, noes 14, instructing the’ senators 
In congress to oppose the repeal of that provision of the 
distribution act whichilimits the duties to 20 per cerit.— 
After a long discussion the resolution as amended was 





then rejected by a yute of 20 ty 10, 
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